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New Year's Day 


This day Time winds the exhausted chain, 
To run the twelvemonth’s length again: 

I see the old, bald-pated fellow, 

With ardent eyes, complexion sallow, 
Adjust the unimpaired machine 

To wheel the equal, dull routine. 


First, what did yesternight deliver? 
“Another year has gone forever.” 

And what is this day’s strong suggestion? 
“The passing moment’s all we rest on!” 
Rest on—for what? What do we here? 
Or why regard the passing year? 


The voice of Nature loudly cries, 
And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies; 
That on this frail, uncertain state 
Hang matters of eternal weight; 
That future life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone, 
Whether as heavenly glory bright 
Or dark as Misery’s woeful night. 
Let us the important Now employ, 
And live as those who never die. 


Robert Burns 











Abr Men 


Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
- Landmark Books, now only *65° each! 


Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate 1 se; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades ¢ 8. 


They also remembered young Abe's eageg 
ness to learn. He spent long hours studyi 
books on law. a 


hese trying times, George Washington 
t strength to lead his 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 


“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 
(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events” during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 





teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


j NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [J money order [7] in the amount of $. ing 4 

for the following postpaid filmstrips: e 

—___—____—FFilmstrip(s) No. F245-2, “The Winter at Valley Forge,” at $6.50 room 

(Quantity) each. teach 

Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each. sh 
le 


teach 





Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 11 
— oe recta i oo. 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips. 
Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study. 


 — 
sf 


(Quantity) 
(1 Please send 1958 Educational Catalog. 





Name. 











(Please print) 





School 





Address. 





Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


City. Zone State 





Your Title 





(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 
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“Reading is better’n recess!” was 
the enthusiastic reply of Joe Adams 
when he was asked about his read- 
ing class. Joe is a twelve-year-old 
sixth grader, reading on a third- 
grade level. His enthusiasm for 
reading is just a new thing. We 
attribute it to the fact that for the 
first time in a long while Joe is able 
to participate in class and feel some 
measure of success. He, along with 
all the students from grades two 
through nine at Heath School, is 
being instructed on his actual read- 
ing level. 


Last year Dr. Robert Alsup, Mur- 
ray State College, taught two ex- 
tension classes in “Teaching of 
Reading” in McCracken County. 
Many of the Heath teachers had 
taken the course and felt a particu- 
lar need to do something about 
their reading program. After much 
planning and work on the part of 
the teachers, with the full coopera- 
tion of A. L. Roberts, principal, 
and Leon T. Smith, superintendent, 
and the invaluable assistance of Dr. 
Alsup, the new reading program 
came into being. 


Standardized tests were given to 
determine the reading level of each 
student. These test scores, the 
age, size, and mental ability of the 
students were the factors that de- 
termined the group in which each 
student would read. 


The program is not necessarily 
a remedial one, but we do have 
hopes of remedying some of our 
reading ills. It is, instead, a read- 
ing program for all—very much like 
the instruction in a regular class- 
room where the teacher attempts to 
teach each child on the level that 


she finds him. Every teacher' 


teaches reading during the second 
Period of the morning, and the 
students go to the room where in- 
struction on their particular grade 
level is being offered. This group- 
ing gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to read on his own level, and 
since he returns to his regular 
homeroom after the reading class, it 
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McCracken Pupils Show 
Enthusiasm For Reading 


does not isolate him from his age 
group. 

We feel that the program has 
many advantages. It will help the 
student with his reading by giving 
him the opportunity to get the 
reading skills he has missed before. 


It gives each student one full hour 
of supervised reading instruction 
each day, and provides him with 
interesting materials on a level that 
he can read. We believe that the 
students will make greater progress 
and will be happier during the 
process, because it puts him in a 
position where he can succeed. 
’ —Ruby Counce, Supervisor 
McCracken County Schools 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main — of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
...page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 


The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 


Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people pare 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 1386 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi, 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘'pick up.” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 








Myths Exploded 
In New Portrait ¢ 
Of Nation’s Teachers 

A new, brighter—and truer—pic- 


ture of the teacher emerges as the Fe 
National Education Association Nati 
separates fancies from fact with its Scho 
Centennial study on the American Fe 
teacher. “Explosion of a Myth,” a E 
new 78-frame full-color filmstrip, -., 
tells the story of this study in words 

and pictures. It can be purchased Fe 
from the NEA Publications-Sales tion, 
Division, 1201 16th St. N.W,, Fe 


Washington 6, D.C. One copy of for } 
the filmstrip with two copies of the Won 
script is $6.00; 2—9 copies, 10 per 





‘ Fe 

cent discount; 10 or more copies, for 

20 per cent reduction. aad 
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MARTIN ACCEPTS AWARD FOR KENTUCKY SCHOOLS — 

Frederic C. Windoes, representing the New York office of the National Foundation for Infantile a 28 EXPLOSION i, M: 
Paralysis, is shown presenting a plaque to State Superintendent Robert R. Martin at the KASA ' =a Weel 
banquet in Louisville, December 13. The inscription on the plaque was “To the public schools — OF i] MYTH a 
of Kentucky for service in the conquest of poliomyelitis. 1957.—Basil O’Connor, president, we tt M:z 
National Fund for Infantile Paralysis.” Although presented in 1957, the plaque is in recognition 3 s.. 


of more than 20 years of participation in the March of Dimes campaign by the schools of é ' ee 
the state and of participation in the field trials of the Salk vaccine and participation in the é‘ dahil M: 
regular program of inoculations during the past two years. a sisi hi ¢ 
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Make This New Year a Secure Year at 

Mz 

For All KEA Members Aso 

Ma 

You can help make yourself financially secure by protecting your salary through the KEA Plan of tion, 
Group Insurance. Guid 
If you are not protected now, put enrollment in the Group Income Protection Plan at the top of your Fe 
New Year’s Resolution List. tional 
Disability is no respecter of persons. It is better to be protected than to be sorry. If you are not pro- Ap 
tected under the KEA Plan providing benefits for ACCIDENT and SICKNESS disabilities write im- ot 
mediately for details to: 
Jun 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. -. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS : 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY . Bowli 
320 Francis Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
Send me details of the Official KEA Plan of Group (Sickness and Accident) Insurance. Po 
Name Bowli 
School City on 
let —? 
(complete address) tion, « 
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Calendar of Events 











Feb. 15-19: Annual Convention, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Indianapolis. 


Feb. 16-23: Brotherhood Week. 


Feb. 22: National Council of 
Elementary Science, Chicago. 


Feb. 22-25: Regional Conven- 
tion, AASA, St. Louis. 


Feb. 23-24: Southern Association 
for Physical Education for College 
Women, Louisville. 


Feb. 25-28: Southern Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Louisville. 


Mar. 2-6: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Seattle, Wash. 


Mar. 16-22: National Library 
Week. 


Mar. 19-25: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Los Angeles. 


Mar. 20-21: National Intramural 
Association, Louisville. 


Mar. 22-26: Annual Convention, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia. 


Mar. 30-April 3: Western Arts 
Association Convention, Louisville. 


Mar. 31-April 3: Annual Conven- 
tion, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis. 


April 6-11: Study Conference, 
Association for Childhood Interna- 
tional (ACEI), Atlantic City. 


April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 


June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 22-24: National Association 


of State Directors of Teacher Edu-' 


cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 
NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 
tion, National Education — 
tion, Cleveland. 
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Representative: 


Now on the Kentucky 
multiple adopted list 


MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


A complete music program providing for 


self-expression, growth, and enrichment. 


Books, rich in appeal and child interest, 
relate music to daily living and personal 


experiences of each child. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK — TEN RECORDS 


for each grade 


I LIKE THE COUNTRY 

MUSIC IN OUR TOWN 

MUSIC NOW AND LONG AGO 
MUSIC NEAR AND FAR 

MUSIC IN OUR COUNTRY 
MUSIC AROUND THE WORLD 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


AUSTIN S. DURHAM 
9 Dumfries Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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3 Follow the leaders’ 


; Book Method for readiness, reading 
Z and follow-up. These really effective 
. books help you introduce children to 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLS - 
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a te MACMILLAN READERS | | i 
Grades 1-8 


my 





This new 1957 Edition of the widely- 
used and well-known series provides 
The Preparatory and Skill-Building 


the new words and concepts needed 
to read the stories in the Basal Read- 
ers. The skill-building material and ¥ 
follow-up exercises help your pupils 
master the fundamental reading skills. 
The Teachers Manuals provide all 
those “extras” that mean so much to 
the busy teacher who is looking for 
new ways to meet the changing needs 
and conditions of her classroom. 


ath eee 


And for high school... He 
Spencer: ‘ 
BASIC TECHNICAL DRAWING 


re 
THE MACMILLIAN 
‘HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
Clothing Construction 
And Wardrobe Planning 
Family Meals And Hospitality, 
Revised Edition 
Housing And Home Management 
Family Living, Revised Edition 


Your Macmillan representatives in Kentucky are: 


Charles C. Carrington 
2010 Japonica Way 
Louisville 7, Ky. 


French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Rd. 
Lexington, Ky. 


She Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, II. 
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Profound Remarks 

At recent meetings two of Ken- 
tucky’s foremost educational lead. 
ers have given addresses that 
seemed to your editor to be even 
above their usual high standards, 
J. M. Dodson speaks of a profes. 
sional conscience on page 8, and 
Robert R. Martin points out the 
challenges and dangers that face 
education on page 10. 


Professional Tally Sheet 


Membership in professional or- 
ganizations does not automatically 
insure professionalization, but it is 
the first step toward participation 
which is the key. On pages 26-27 
is a box score of Kentucky’s record 
by districts at this stage of the 
game. We shall be happy to have 
you prove that your district or unit 
has a higher membership than that 
shown. A revised list will be run 
in a later issue, so you low districts 
have a chance to redeem your- 
selves, if you care to do so. 


A Bright Future 


The eighth annual workshop of 
Kentucky’s FTA and SNEA was the 
largest yet. A picture and text ac- 
count is on pages 14 and 15.... 
For another optimistic note, check 
on what a retired teacher has to say 
on page 12. 


Regular Features, Plus 


You'll find the regular news of 
activities of various departments in 
or near their accustomed spots. 
You'll be interested in notes from 
Powell (17) and McCracken (1) 
counties, and a fine interpretation 
of the role of the pupil personnel 
worker (13). 


Free Vacation In Paris 

American Seating Company an- 
nounces elsewhere in this issue a 
writing contest for teachers... 
with a two-week’s vacation to Paris 
for two persons as first prize; and 
twenty additional $500 cash sum- 
mer scholarship awards. 

Rules are simple; there is noth- 
ing to buy. An apt, sincere, and 
original statement of 25 words or 
less can be your “passport” to Paris 
via Sabena Belgian World Airlines; 
with stops at Shannon, Manchester, 
London, Antwerp; .and the 1958 
Brussels World’s Fair. 
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Editorial Page 





Affiliate With 
And Attend NEA 
In Cleveland 


The NEA Convention in Cleve- 
land, June 29-July 4, will be an op- 
portunity for Kentucky to shine in 
the national spotlight. Due to the 
fact that a Kentuckian, Dr. Lyman 
V. Ginger, is NEA president, the 
Kentucky delegation will be seated 
right down front in the convention 
hall. 

The only hitch is the matter of 
how many delegates will be there 
to back up Dr. Ginger and to up- 
hold the honor of Kentucky. Only 
official delegates will be allowed in 
the reserved section. The allot- 
ment of delegates is based on NEA 
membership. Only affiliated local 
associations may send delegates. 

These facts point out two imme- 
diate goals for each local associa- 
tion—(1) get the largest possible 
number of teachers to join the NEA 
and (2) affiliate with the NEA. 
Many local associations in Ken- 
tucky are already affiliated, but a 
great many have not taken this im- 
portant step. 

Membership is important because 
representation at the NEA conven- 
tion is based on one delegate for 
each 100 NEA members or major 
fraction thereof (a local with 51 
NEA members may have one dele- 
gate, a local with 151 NEA mem- 
bers may have two delegates, etc.) 


How Can a Local Affiliate? 


1. Write to the NEA Division of 
Records, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., asking for an 
application blank. 

2. Fill out the application blank 
and return it with $5 to cover the 
affiliation dues for the current year. 

8. Upon approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee the local will re- 
ceive a charter signed by the presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the 
NEA. 

It would be a wonderful thing 
for Kentucky teachers if every local 
association in the state with as 
many as 51 members were to be 
represented at the Cleveland con- 
vention. The first task is member- 
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ship. Urge those teachers in your 
district that have not joined the 
NEA to do so soon. Use the blank 
on page 26 to enroll. Then take 
care of the affiliation if your local 
is not already affiliated. Finally, 
make plans to send all the dele- 
gates your membership entitles you 
to. The local association should 
pay at least a good part, if not all, 
of the delegate’s expenses. This 
could be the most worthwhile 
project your local might undertake 
this year. 

See you in Cleveland—right down 
front! 


Two Presidents 
To Be Elected 
At Convention 


As a result of a change in the 
KEA Constitution adopted by the 
1957 Delegate Assembly, delegates 
to the 1958 Convention in April 
will, in effect, elect two presidents 
at the same time. One will bear 
the title of President and the other 
will be called President elect, but 
in view of the fact that the latter 
will automatically assume the pres- 
idency the following year makes 
the choice of persons to fill these 
two spots one of great importance. 

An excerpt from the Constitution 
as amended which bears on the 
subject follows: 


ARTICLE IV 


SecTION 1. Orricers. The officers of 
this Association shall be: A President, 
a President-elect, a Vice President, and a 
Board of Directors. Any local education 
association or group of twenty-five (25) 
members of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation may show intention of sponsor- 
ing candidates for President, President- 
elect, and a Vice President by signing a 
petition, preparing a biographical sketch, 
submitting a picture, and sending these 
to the Executive Secretary prior to Janu- 
ary 25, and same shall be published in 
the March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. Nominations for these officers 
shall be made from the floor of the Dele- 
gate Assembly on the day preceding the 
time of voting. The President, President- 
elect, and Vice President shall be elected 
by the Delegate Assembly by secret bal- 
lot. The President, President-elect, and 
Vice President shall take office at the 
closing session of the convention at which 
the election is held. The Board of Di- 


rectors shall consist of the incoming Presi- 
dent of the Association, the President- 
elect, and the Vice President, who shall 
be ex officio members, and one member 
from each of the district associations of 
the State, who shall be elected for a 
period of three years in such manner as 
the district association may determine. 

Thus, it is seen that, whereas in 
previous years delegates have 
elected a President, First Vice Pres- 
ident and Second Vice President, 
the 1958 Delegate Assembly will 
elect a President, President-elect 
and a Vice President. 

Attention is called to the above 
quote from the Constitution also as 
it relates to a nomination of candi- 
dates and the carrying of announce- 
ments in the Journal. It should be 
mentioned, however, that nomina- 
tions can be made from the floor 
of the Delegate Assembly without 
any advance notice in the Journal. 

Names of all delegates and alter- 
nates, as reported to the KEA office 
by the December 10 deadline, will 
appear in the February Journal. 
Nominations for office will appear 
in the March Journal. According 
to the Constitution, any proposed 
amendments to the Constitution 
that are to be voted on at the Dele- 
gate Assembly must appear in the 
Journal prior to the Convention. 


Association 
Miscellany 


Legislative Activities 


The KEA has established its reg- 
ular legislative headquarters in 
Room 240 of the Capital Hotel in 
Frankfort. Members interested in 
discussing legislative matters are 
welcome to visit the headquarters 
room. Either Mr. Dodson or Mr. 
Horne will usually be there and 
will be happy to render any service 
needed in connection with legisla- 
tion. 

The KEA Legislative Flash will 
again be issued periodically during 
the legislative session. Superintend- 
ents, local association presidents, 
and members of the Planning 
Board will receive this bulletin 
automatically, but others who are 
interested are invited to send in 
their names and addresses so that 
they can be placed on the mailing 
list. Certainly chairmen of local 
association legislative committees 
will want to be put on the list. 
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The Flash will give a listing of 
bills concerning education as they 
are introduced and report on their 
progress as the session moves along. 
It will also give suggestions as to 
ways Of working with your local 
legislator toward promoting legis- 
lation that would advance educa- 
tion and blocking any that would 
~ be harmful. 


NEA Membership 


A concerted effort is being made 
this year to reach Kentucky’s goal 
of 14,000 NEA members. A glance 
at the tabulation on pages 26 and 
97 will show that there is plenty 
of room for improvement in many 
districts of the state. 

Some figures may be of interest. 
Comparing the total number of 
teachers with the numiber of NEA 
members, Second District ranks 
highest with 74.8% of the teachers 
in NEA. Other rankings are: First 
District, 68.9%; Central; * 66.7%; 
Fifth District, 52.6%; Fourth Dis- 
trict, 51.1%; Middle Cumberland, 
452%; Third District, 41.5%; 
Northern, 40.7%; Eastern, 39.4%; 
Upper Cumberland, 39.2%; Upper 
Kentucky River, 25.7%. 

If you are interested in boosting 
the percentage in your district, take 
the coupon on page 26 and fill it 
out for yourself or talk someone 
else into doing so. Remember that 
we need 14,000 and we are more 
than 2,000 short of that goal at the 
present time. 

& 2 a 

New District Presidents — The 
new presidents in the eleven educa- 
tional districts are listed on page 5. 
Requests have gone out to them for 
pictures and many have already re- 
sponded. As many as are available 
in time will be published in the 
February Journal. 


e = e 


If your enrollment slip was slow 
in coming in, or if for any other 
reason you failed to receive copies 
of the Journal for any previous 
month, please notify the Journal 


office and back copies will be sup- ' 


plied as long as the supply lasts. 
If, during the year, your address 
changes, please notify the Journal 
office so that you will continue to 
receive your copy of the magazine. 
Also check the label on the back 
of your Journal. If your name is 
misspelled or the address is incor- 
rect, let us know.—The Editor , 
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| KEA-NEA 
Aouer Koll 


These districts have reported 100% 
membership in the KEA. Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA. 


PAID 

Counties 
Knox 
LaRue 
Lewis 
Marion 
Pendleton 
ROBERTSON 
Rockcastle 
Spencer 
TAYLOR 


BOURBON 
BOYLE 
Breathitt 
CARTER 
Christian 
Cumberland 
FRANKLIN 
Greenup 
Harrison 
Hopkins 
Independent 
BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL, 
Hopkinsville 
WEST POINT 
Winchester 
Louisville Schools: 
Albert Brandeis 
V. H. ENGEL- 
HARD 
EMMET FIELD 
Rubel Avenue 
Isaac Shelby 
George 
Washington 


PLEDGED 
Counties 

CARROLL Lee 
Edmonson Martin 
Garrard Owsley 
Grayson Powell 
JESSAMINE Trimble 
Laurel Washington 

Independent 


Barbourville 


Anchorage 
Carlisle 
Carrollton 
Caverna 
COLD SPRING 
DANVILLE 
FT. CAMPBELL 
JENKINS 
Mt. Sterling 
Murray 
Paducah 
STANFORD 
COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 
U. of K. 





Free Vacation 


Will a lucky, smart teacher from 
Kentucky win a free vacation in 
Paris for two people this summer? 
The two-page advertisement for 
the American Seating Company in 
this issue of the Journal tells how 
easily this prize or twenty other 
mighty nice prizes may be won. 
It is enough to make an editor wish 
that he was a teacher. Perhaps he 
could do a better editorial job by 
seeing Paris in 1958, stopping in 
Ireland, England, and attending 
the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair, 
which, according to reports deals 
with the wonderful things of the 
future. Get out the government 
post cards and start the ideas roll- 
ing. And, remember to send the 
Journal staff a postcard from Paris. 


FALLEN 
CAMPBELL 


Kentuckian Retires 
From Publishing Firm 


Fallen Campbell, Evanston, Ill- 
inois, retired December 31. He 
has been Vice-President and Re- 
gional Manager for Silver Burdette 
Company, publishers of textbooks, 
with offices in Chicago. 


On December 17 Mr. Campbell 
was honored with a testimonial din- 
ner, held at Evanston. The presi- 
dent and other high company offi- 
cials from the company’s home 
office in Morristown, New Jersey, 
and all salesmen and consultants 
serving sixteen midwest states, 
many office people and retired em- 
ployes were present at the banquet. 


It will be remembered by Mr. 
Campbell’s friends that he is a 
native Kentuckian. He served the 
public schools of this state as 
teacher, principal, superintendent, 
instructor at Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, and Assistant 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
Mr. Campbell lived in Frankfort 
before going to Chicago as Assist- 
ant Sales Manager of Silver Bur- 
dette Company in June, 1937. He 
was the first Director of Free Text- 
books under W. C. Bell, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association when he was 
appointed to represent Silver Bur- 
dette in Kentucky. He has served 
his company for 28 years. 


Mr. Campbell has announced his 
plans to write a book, LIFE IN 
THE KENTUCKY HILLS, and 
other books after his retirement. 
His company and associates pre- 
sented him with an electric type- 
writer and a set of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a token of their ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell will con- 
tinue to live in Evanston for the 
time being. 





Tue KEA has long been too 
limited in the scope of areas 
through which it carries on its ac- 
tivities. Everything around us is 
growing, becoming more complex 
and more specialized. KEA must, 
and will, keep pace in this period 
of rapid expansion because you 
have made it possible through 
your consent to increased financial 
assistance. 

I want to discuss some things 
which are closely related to, or 
even interwoven with, the growth 
of KEA. Probably one of the 
easiest tasks which will confront 
the KEA Board of Directors is that 
of designating the particular area 
to be filled next, draw up a job 
description or analysis, and then 
employ someone to fill that posi- 
tion. But as we grow in numbers 
and as the financial resources of 
KEA become greater, there will be 
other things which must be con- 
fronted by the governing body of 
KEA and which will be just as vital 
to the future of KEA as is addi- 
tional personnel. I do not believe 
it is possible for KEA to reach its 
maximum strength and to realize 
its potential service to the profes- 
sion unless there is an awareness 
that certain fundamentals, prin- 
ciples, procedures, and practices 
should be adhered to. 

At the risk of seeming trite or 
of using a worn-out phrase, I be- 
lieve that KEA must always be 
operated in a democratic manner. 
And by democracy I mean more 
than just a form of government. 
I mean more than electing dele- 
gates to the Delegate Assembly or 
electing members to the board of 
directors, or appointing committees 
to work up reports, or through 
questionnaires attempting to get 
the sentiment of the teachers. All 
of this is important and vital to 
the effective functioning of the 
affairs of the Association. We have 
come to think that the meaning of 
democracy indicates a way of life. 
It is a quality of associated living 





This article is a portion of the ad- 
dress given by J. MARVIN DODSON, 
KEA Executive Secretary, at the East- 
ern Kentucky Education Association 
convention held at Ashland in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Dodson is serving this year 
as president of Phi Sigma Sigma, 
national educational leadership fra- 
ternity. 


Professional 

CONSCICMCE 

Js Key to 
Growth 


. . . Personnel and Finances Are Not Alone 
Sufficient to Insure the Expansion and Prog- 
ress that KEA Members Have Set as a Goal, 
says KEA’s Executive Secretary. 


based on an active respect for hu- 
man personality. It is a conscious 
effort on the part of society to dis- 
cover, inspire, and promote the 
good life. It is the belief on the 
part of those in places of responsi- 
bility that not only does their 
authority come from the people, 
but that there is an additional obli- 
gation to make every effort to in- 
sure that each person has an oppor- 
tunity at a fair and equal chance 
to live fully as a conscious and self- 
directing person. We can do this 
only when the meaning of de- 
mocracy rests and abides in our 
hearts. We can do this only when 
we believe that every member of 
our Association is important. We 
can do this when we believe that 
leadership is not being out front— 
but involves the creation of oppor- 
tunities whereby people can de- 
velop their potentialities. We can 
do this when we believe that free- 
dom in its ultimate sense involves 
more than the right to vote, but 
that freedom involves opportunities 
for growth, for learning, for par- 
ticipation, and for a better way of 
life. 

A bird in a cage is not given his 
freedom when released from the 


cage if his wings are clipped in 
the process. A person in a demo- 
cratic society is not wholly free if 
he is kept in ignorance and insig- 
nificance. A member of a profes- 
sional organization cannot attain 
maximum freedom and happiness 
in that association unless he is per- 
mitted to create for himself an 
opportunity to develop and reach 
the highest and best that is in him. 
This, to me, is democracy in its 
truest sense. We hear a lot about 
making teaching a profession and 
all of us know that certain criteria 
are important in the development 
of a so-called profession. That is, 
(1) a profession should be able to 
discipline its own members; (2) it 
should be able to set up standards 
for admission into the profession; 
and (8) it should be able to elim- 
inate undesirable people. However, 
once the true spirit of democratic 
participation prevails in KEA and 
once we think of this democracy 
as a concept and a way of life for 
our teachers, the teachers will auto- 
matically join themselves together 
in a spirit of cooperativeness which 
will result in a true profession 
measured by anybody's standards. 

Most any school boy in America 
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can tell you who invented the cot- 
ton gin, steamboat, and telephone, 
but how many of you know who 
invented the hydrogen bomb, atom 
bomb, or other wonders of this 
new age. None of us know, be- 
cause things come about today as 
a result of cooperative efforts. Ad- 
vances are being made today be- 
cause of the keen mind of no one 
person but through the combined 
efforts of a number of people. So 
it must be that our Association, as 
we become bigger and stronger, 
must be aware that no one indi- 
vidual will take KEA and lift it to 
great heights. We have made 
progress in this state—a great deal 
of progress. We will continue to 
make progress only to the degree 
that our efforts are cgmbined and 
we work together. 

It seems to me that in the con- 
sideration of new and added serv- 
ices and in the execution of the 
long-range plans, consideration 
should be given also to what I 
would like to call a professional 
conscience. We have in KEA a 
code of ethics. We have a Tenure 
and Academic Freedom Commis- 
sion. We have a Commission on 
Professional Ethics. All of these, 
of course, are necessary to the As- 
sociation. These commissions are 
performing a vital service for the 
teachers of this state. 

It seems to me that interwoven 
through all of these and basic to 
the future of our Association is 
something which we almost inher- 
ently believe to be right, to be con- 
sistent with ethical practices re- 
gardless of what may be said in the 
code or by-laws of these commis- 
sions. Alexander Pope said, “Our 
consciences are like our watches. 
None go just alike, yet each be- 
lieves his own.” John Locke said, 
“Conscience is nothing but our own 
opinion or judgment of the moral 
rectitude or pravity of our own 
actions.” Regardless of what we 
believe our consciences to be asso- 
ciated with, or the result of or: 
product of, all of us believe that 
there is something inside us that 
helps us to distinguish the moral 
tightness or wrongness of a situa- 
tion. I believe that it is possible 
for the members of KEA to be 
imbued with a professional con- 
science which not only lends more 
rectitude to their own actions, but 
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will give more strength and moral 
support to KEA in times of disaster 
and trouble. 

I believe that, if education is to 
promote the cultures of a people, 
there is a distinct and definite con- 
tribution which a professional or- 
ganization can make in strengthen- 
ing the cultural beliefs which are 
found to be good not only for 
teachers, but for the total popula- 
tion. The time may well come when 
KEA should become more inter- 
ested in the intellectual side of 
teaching, in the promotion and 
interpretation of our heritage, as 
well as in the material benefits that 
may accrue to the teaching profes- 
sion. If the conflicts between ide- 
ologies become more acute, this 
will become more important. 

In passing, I would like to say 
that even though KEA is an organ- 
ization of people who belong to 
the teaching profession, its greatest 
progress will be made if we sin- 
cerely have the welfare of Ken- 
tucky’s youth at heart. I don't 
mean, as we so often have been 
accused—and especially in the Leg- 
islature—that we are using the chil- 
dren as a front to promote our own 
interests, but rather that we have 
a keen interest in the welfare of 
each child in this state. I believe 
we belong to a profession that is 
dedicated to the promotion of the 
educational welfare of the children, 
and that we are firmly convinced 
that in bringing about opportunities 
for our young people to have an 
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TO UNDERSTAND better the 
workings of KEA, send for a 
copy of the newly-revised KEA 
HANDBOOK. Write to KEA, 
2303 South Third 
Louisville 8. 
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understanding of the world about 
them and to give to them a sense 
of moral stamina which is so badly 
neéded in this world today, we will 
bring unto ourselves not only 
greater financial benefits, but a 
sense of happiness and contentment 
that the members of no other pro- 
fession in the world can have. 

I am aware of the fact that KEA 
cannot be democratic to the extent 
that every little decision or every 
little problem can be taken to 
every member of the profession. I 
am cognizant of the fact that co- 
operation will never be 100%. 
That will never happen in a de- 
mocracy. I do believe, however, 
that in the expansion of services we 
need to give serious thought not 
only to people in positions, not only 
to expanded services, and not only 
to the financial aspects of our As- 
sociation, but that we should make 
our Association stronger in our 
long-range planning by giving the 
teachers in this state an opportunity 
to develop to their maximum and 
as an organization of teachers to 
occupy its rightful place in the pro- 
motion of the educational welfare 
of our people. The application of 
democracy as a concept and a way 
of life, and the interpretation of 
professional morality will enable it 
to be called truly the greatest pro- 
fession in the world. 

I don’t want to minimize the 
services which the members of the 
teaching profession have said they 
want. We certainly need more re- 
search and it will be forthcoming. 
We need better public relations 
and we will have them. We need 
closer connection between the 
headquarters office and the indi- 
vidual teacher, and by more em- 
phasis on field service, that will be 
brought about. All of the services 
are important, but in addition of 
these services, my only admonition 
is, lest we forget, that strength in- 
cludes more than number of 
people, that KEA will live and last 
only as it breathes life and spirit 
into its members, and that in order 
to do this, there are certain con- 
cepts and beliefs that must pervade 
the membership. 
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On September 25, at the Second 
Annual Governor’s Conference on 
Education, I made an address from 
which I would like to quote one 
paragraph: 

We live in a world in which educa- 
tion is all important. It is education 
more than any other single factor that 
has made America the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world’s history. 
It is education more than any other 
single factor that has enabled the 
Soviets to develop the Russian nation 
to the point that it now poses a threat 
to American supremacy. It is educa- 
tion which has given our Western 
culture its dominant position in the 
world for the last 400 years, and it is 
the growth of education that has now 
enabled new nations in Asia and Africa 
to shed Western political dominance 
and join the Western nations as free 
and equal partners in world com- 
munity. 

That statement was made before 
the Russians launched their first 
Sputnik and did not make the news- 
papers. At that time such a state- 
ment was not news; it was the kind 
of thing we educators have been 
telling each other for a long time, 
of course—that education is the 
foundation upon which our entire 
civilization is built—but it was not 
news which the general public 
would have been interested in read- 
ing about in their daily newspapers. 
However, since the Russian launch- 
ing of Sputnik I and Sputnik II, the 
whole nation has been asking how 
the Russians got ahead of us and 
the answer seems to be through 
education. The papers have been 
filled with news stories comparing 
Russian education with American 
education. 

This new-found public awareness 
of the importance of education is 
an opportunity, a challenge, and 
also a potential danger for Ameri- 
can education. 

It is the opportunity that we have 
needed and have waited for to 
bring about real public understand- 
ing of what all of us in education 
have known and have been trying 
to tell people for a long time—that 
public education is in bad shape 
because of public neglect. The 
public has neglected to finance our 
schools, to pay our teachers, to 





This is a slightly abridged version 
of an address by DR. ROBERT R. 
MARTIN, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, given at the recent 
KASA meeting in Louisville. 
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Sputnik-Spurred 
Public Interest 


ls Opportunity 
And Challenge 


. . « In the Opinion of Kentucky’s Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He Points Out 
Potential Dangers and Suggests a Plan of 


Action. 


build buildings, and to interest 
themselves in the day to day opera- 
tion of our schools. We now have 
the opportunity to correct this. 


It is a challenge to public educa- 
tion to actually come across with 
the better schools which we have 
promised we could produce if only 
we were given the opportunity. 


It is a potential danger because 
in their concern during this amount 
of crisis, educators may not make 
themselves heard or the public may 
not listen to them and may choose 
the wrong ways of meeting this 
crisis and do permanent damage to 
education in America. 

I would like to dwell on these 
three points—the ways in which the 
present crisis constitutes an oppor- 
tunity, a challenge, and a potential 
danger to education. 


The Opportunity 


That the present crisis is an op- 
portunity for educators to be lis- 
tened to at long last is already 
abundantly apparent. Each day’s 
newspaper now has three or four 
articles comparing Russian educa- 
tion with American education. 
Many of the things educators have 
known and have been trying to say 
for a number of years are now be- 
ing said for them by the press. I 
find that some of the facts which 
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I have known for some time take 
on a new and frightening appear- 
ance when I read about them in 
the newspapers. For instance, a 
Russian elementary and high school 
teacher earns one and one-half 
times as much as a Russian skilled 
worker, whereas, an American 
teacher earns less than a skilled 
worker. Class size in the Soviet 
Union is limited to 17 to 18 stu- 
dents, whereas, Americans have be- 
come accustomed to 30 or more 
students in the classroom. Russian 
schools now graduate 60,000 engi- 
neers a year and American schools 
graduate about half that number— 
about 34,000. The Russian child 
graduates from high school in ten 
instead of 12 years and in those ten 
years he has had five years of 
physics, four years of chemistry, 
five years of biology, and ten years 
of mathematics including algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. In 
many Kentucky schools we are still 
trying to find the funds to build the 
laboratory and pay a teacher who 
will teach our children one year of 
physics or one year of chemistry 
before they graduate from high 
school. 


These figures are startling; they 
are frightening; they are being 
presented to the American public 
with all the skill possessed by our 
great American free press. ‘The 















result is greater public concern over 
American education. We are just 
beginning to feel this public con- 
cern. Without doubt, it will grow 
stronger and stronger in the next 
few months. The public is becom- 
ing convinced that there is some- 
thing wrong with American public 
education. We who are in educa- 
tion have been trying to tell them 
that for a long time. 

Here are some of the things we 
have been trying to tell them in 
Kentucky. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor, Kentucky employed 18,800 
teachers who met full certification 
standards at'the time and there was 
a large oversupply of qualified 
teachers. Before the close of the 
1940-1941 school term, Kentucky 
started running out-of qualified 
teachers and issued 164 emergency 
certificates. That number increased 
rapidly until it reach 5,300 in 1947- 
1948. The number then declined 
for a few years but has started up- 
ward again and this year we will 
issue 3,000 emergency certificates in 
order to fill vacancies. 

If all the teachers prepared in 
Kentucky colleges had accepted 
teaching positions in Kentucky, 
there would be no great shortage 
of teachers. The Kentucky colleges 
have produced, during the last 10 
years, 15,389 college graduates 
yaalified as elementary or second- 
ary teachers. During that 10-year 
period, 20,000 teachers have with- 
drawn their teacher retirement 
funds and quit the profession in 
Kentucky—most of them going into 
the teaching profession in other 
states. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion has given to the public, 
through its own releases and 
through the Courier-Journal and 
other papers, these facts year by 
year as an evidence of its deep con- 
cern about the quality of education. 
It is poor economy to prepare 
teachers for other states when Ken- 


tucky children do not have qualified 


teachers. 

A large percentage of the best 
prepared teachers moved on to 
other states where salaries were 
higher and the poorly prepared 
teachers used their own meager 
salary to upgrade themselves year 
by year. In 1989-1940, the last 
normal year just prior to Pearl 
Harbor, only 40 per cent of Ken- 
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tucky teachers were college gradu- 
ates. This past year, 60 per cent 
of the teachers in Kentucky were 
college graduates. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion has indicated its concern for 
improving the quality of education 
as it made efforts to consolidate 
the small one, two, and three 
teacher schools. It took buildings 
and roads to make it possible to 
consolidate. Kentucky was con- 
cerned about the education the 
children received in these schools 
as it made efforts to consolidate the 
schools and bring the children into 
larger schools. 


Prior to World War II, there 
were 5,367 one-teacher schools. In 
1949-1950, there were 3,127. To- 
day, there are 1,523. 


We have been concerned about 
improving the quality of education 
in Kentucky in our effort to extend 
the term length. Any advance we 
make in education in Kentucky rep- 
resents long years of struggle. For 
example, the Legislature of 1842 
set the minimum length for the first 
time—the term was three months. 
Fifty-one years later, 1893, the 
minimum term was set at five 
months. Eleven years later, in 
1904, it was advanced to six months. 
After another 20 years, in 1924, it 
was fixed at seven months. Then, 
in 1946, 22 years later, we had the 
beginning of a period in which 
every child in the elementary as 
well as in high school was guaran- 
teed a school term of eight months. 
It was not until 1956 that the Leg- 
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“Quick, Teach Them Science — How Much?” 











islature guaranteed to every child 
in Kentucky a term of nine months 
and, even now, Kentucky ranks 
seventh from the bottom in the 
number of days Kentucky children 
attend school. In Kentucky, the 
children go to school 172 days 
while in our neighboring state, 
Illinois, where the school term is 
the longest, the children go to 
school 187 days. The average in 
the United States is 178 days. 

Research in the State Department 
of Education shows that in 1944- 
1945, when there were 405,830 chil- 
dren in membership, 81,118 failed 
to be promoted—approximately 20 
per cent. Twenty-six per cent of 
those enrolled in the schools with 
the shortest term length — seven 
months — were not promoted. 
Twenty-one per cent of those en- 
rolled in schools that had eight- 
month terms were not promoted, 
and 12 per cent of those in schools 
with nine and ten-month terms 
were not promoted. 


The supply of teachers as well as 
the caliber of the people who 
choose to prepare for teaching is 
related to salaries. In 1956-1957, 
Kentucky ranked 46th among the 
states for salaries of teachers with 
an average of $2,900. Mississippi, 
with an average of - $2,500, and 
Arkansas, with an average of $2,- 
430, are the only two states which 
fall below Kentucky in average 
salary of instructional staffs in the 
public schools. The Arkansas Leg- 
islature this year made an added 
appropriation of $14,300,000 which 

Please turn to page 29 
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Optimism 
And EDUCATION 


Some hundred years ago a great 
poet with keen insight that looked 
beyond the years wrote these 
lines: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that would be: 

Saw the Heavens filled with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales: 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nation’s airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plungiag through the thunder storm; 

Till the war drums throbbed no longer, 
and the battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law.” 


Part of this prophecy has al- 
ready come true. Since it is a 
God-given eternal law that men 
shall come to recognize a common 
brotherhood, in the future we can 
look for the kindly earth to slum- 
ber “lapt in universal law.” 

We may have beastly men in 
high places who will spill the 
blood of youth, destroy wealth, en- 
slave humans—but every such act 
and deed only tends to show how 
futile and idiotic such leaders and 
deeds really are. 

It has been a long time since 
the Assyrians flayed their prison- 
ers alive, when Roman women 
laughed in glee when hungry 
Nubian lions tore helpless human 
beings into bits in the arena, when 





W. M. WATKINS is a retired 
teacher, now living on a farm in Casey 
County. Writing this article, he says, 
was a help in passing away the time 
along with tending his farm and 
orchard of 400 trees. 
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women and children were held to 
be sold or killed by selfish man. 

In the civilized world the slave 
traffic has been stopped. Thou- 
sands of old superstitions and cus- 
toms have become obsolete. Scien- 
tific medicine has delivered the 
world from countless plagues and 
bodily ills. 

Entertainment is plentiful and 
varied; wonderful homes are filled 
with all types and kinds of con- 
veniences. Printing, radio, and 
television have given us access to 
Victor Hugo, Victor Herbert, and 
numberless great creators of all 
that is wonderful. 


In this avalanche of the life more 
and more abundant, education 
through the schools and colleges 
and through the all too often un- 
appreciated teachers has been fac- 
tor number one. Without schools 
and consecrated teachers of the 
past, we perhaps would be like the 
Hottentot creeping out of his low- 
ly kraal to catch a snake for dinner. 
Many persons in school work can 
see how industry pays far greater 
salaries for work not nearly so 
exacting as teaching and become 
pessimistic and sometimes embit- 
tered when they see pension plans 
and salaries in most every profes- 
sion outstrip that of education. 


This situation—due to the greed 
and avarice of men—may continue 
for some years, but in the not too 
distant future there will become an 


awakening and the educational 
systems and teachers will march 
along with the other segments of 
social and economic life. To many 
of the older teachers who taught 
forty and fifty years ago in Ken- 
tucky and had to put up with the 
sordid and seamy school condi- 
tions, the progress made in the last 
decade or two seems to be a story 
out of the Arabian Nights. CGoy- 
ernor Happy Chandler, who once 
wore poor clothes and worked his 
way through school, has shown 
himself a great friend of childhood, 
and has shown that he knows that 
the future of Kentucky and the 
world is yoked to the educational 
system. I do not belong to his 
political party, but this generation 
should thank him for his great 
work in setting up conditions for 
a future growth. 

Let school people have that un- 
dying faith that sees beyond the 
present and envisions a_ greater 
world—let them understand that 
death will come and steal away 
the spirit and body, nothing will 
ever destroy the magnificent tem- 
ples erected in the minds and 
souls of young people who in tum 
will pass greater and newer models 
to others to come. 


Teachers, without doubt, you 
are the salt of the earth. You hold 
the keys to the kingdom. Many 
times the pathway is thorny and 
rough. It is not yours to whine 
and be an ill-tempered pessimist. 
You are a king or queen leading 
helpless childhood to a promised 
land. Let that undying faith in the 
great plan of the Creator of the 
universe make you a happy opti- 
mist who can shout hope, love, 
good citizenship into the souls of 
your subjects. 





KEA Life Plan 
Information 


Q. What kind of insurance is 
KEA Life? 

A. The KEA Life Plan is term 
insurance to age sixty-five. Com- 
plete individual policies are issued 
to each insured member. 

Q. Why was term insurance 
chosen for the KEA Life Plan? 

A. It is especially designed to 
provide substantial insurance cov- 
erage for a KEA member at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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Pupil Personnel Work 
Is An Adventure In 


Just Being Neighborly 


P UPIL Personnel is the effort of 
the public school to know and to 
understand the child better and to 
encourage the home to know and 
to understand the school better. 
That is first. Secondly, it is the 
effort to appreciate the knowledge 
which this understanding gives. 
And thirdly,‘it is the effort to put 
this understanding and apprecia- 
tion into operation so that the child 
may be helped to be the finest child 
he can be, and thus develop into 
a citizen of great value to himself 
and to the community. Pupil Per- 
sonnel is a big term for a big serv- 
ice. . 

Actually it is just being neigh- 
borly. We like to know our neigh- 
bors and how we can be of mutual 
help. That is and should be our 
relationship with the children in 
our classroom. The better we 
know them, their home life, their 
neighborhood life, their strains and 
stresses, their limitations and possi- 
bilities, the better job we can do in 
our part of the responsibility which 
we have assumed in helping each 
one of them to become the finest 
child he can be. 


Pupil Personnel had its origin in 
the first efforts to improve attend- 
ance and to control absence. If not 
its natural father, the compulsory 
school attendance law was its spon- 
sor at its christening. But it is a 
far cry from the truant officer to a 
skilled Pupil Personnel worker, by 
whatever name designated, who is 
really doing the job fully. There 
are many gradations of the work 
throughout the country. Unfortu- 
nately some school systems may still 
be at the truant officer stage, merely 
asking “why is your child absent, 
from school?” 


Just to ask “why” is of little if 
any value. Certainly we must know 
the “why” of the departure of a 





FREDRICK HESS, Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel, Louis- 
ville City Schools, is well qualified by 
training and long experience to write 
about pupil personnel work. 
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child from any reasonably to be 
expected conduct, be it in attend- 
ance, school work, behavior, or in 
any school relations. But to stop 
with the “why” is to waste effort. 
It is the information which enables 
us to prevent further departures 
either with that child or with other 
children faced with similar or 
nearly similar conditions, and must 
so be used if it is to have value. 


Human nature being what it is 
we cannot avoid the corrective 
phase of Pupil Personnel work. 
We must ask “why” but only that 


we may know facts which lead to 
the answer to the second question 
“how.” So we come to the second 
step—the work of prevention. 


We are reminded of the legend 
of the wise king who was choosing 
a coachman. He tried a number 
of men. Each, excepting one, 
showed how closely he could drive 
to the precipice side of the road. 
Only one demonstrated how closely 
he could drive to the cliff side. 
This one was chosen by the wise 
king. 

Pupil Personnel should seek to 
avoid—not only to correct—depar- 
tures. Prevention should be our 
watchword. The first indication 
should be the warning signal to set 
in operation the measures which 
will prevent a child’s departure. It 
is far better to observe that a 

Please turn to page 28 





_ Morehead State College President Adron Doran, Mrs. Doran, and Student Council President 


William Salisbury are pictured before a portrait of Dr. Doran in the new Doran Student House 
on the Morehead campus. The occasion was the formal dedication of the college's newest 
building, which houses student activities, book store, and cafeteria. 
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Over 500 Prospective Teachers 
Attend 8th Annual Workshop 


Students from Sixteen High School Clubs 
And Ten College Chapters Discuss Theme — 
“Today's Responsibility of Tomorrow's Teachers” 


to five hundred forty high school _— sponsored by the Kentucky Educa- 
and college students and their spon- _ tion Association on November 28, 
sors at the eighth annual workshop _—1957. 

Edsel Hughes, a first-year teach- 
er of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 


The J. Dorland Coates chapter 
of the Student NEA of Eastern 
State College, Richmond, was host 








winner of the 1957 Joy Elmer Mor- FTA 
gan Award, was the keynote speak- ing s 
er. His subject was “Today’s Re- Am | 
sponsibility of Tomorrow's Teach- Ot 
ers. (The Joy Elmer Morgan 
Award, honoring the founder of the . 
twenty-year-old organization of i 
Future Teachers of America, is aA 
given to one boy and one girl in Univ 
attendance at the annual national of th 
convention, held in conjunction , 
with the National Education Asso- Sis 
ciation Convention, for outstanding tm 
contributions to the organization. the ¢ 
The Award carries with it a Life of s 
Membership in the National Edu- (2) 
cation Association.) FTA 
: ters, 
The Eastern Host Committee plan for the SNEA-FTA Workshop. Seated left to right are: Dr. R. E. Jaggers, professor of mem 
Jerry Branham; Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA Consultant; Sie Mills, Jr.; Rose Marie Rose; Dr. D. T. education, Eastern State College, Th 


Ferrell, sponsor, and Gus L. Franklin, president, of the Eastern SNEA. 


Pictured at one of the signs to help visitors is this group from Western 


and a pioneer in Kentucky of the 


At the FTA registration table is a group from Pembroke High School. 





Kentucky State College. Left to right are Wanda Carmen, F. E. The sponsor and group of fifteen left at 12 o’clock midnight in order Jagger: 
Worthman, Joyce Furnish, John L. Foe. and Bettie Joy Schvette. to be at the meeting on time. 
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Edsel Hughes of Chattanooga, Tenn., speaking 
to the general session. 
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FTA movement, spoke at the clos- 
ing session on “Why I Am Glad I 
Am A Teacher.” ai 


Other speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Dr. W. F. O'Donnell, 
president of Eastern; Gus Franklin, 
president of the Eastern Student 
NEA Chapter; and Evelyn Steele, 
University of Kentucky, president 
of the Kentucky FTA organization. 

Sixteen high school groups and 
ten college groups discussed (1) 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of separating into organizations, 
(2) programs and activities for 
FTA and SNEA clubs and chap- 
ters, and (3) methods of gaining 
membership and attendance. 

Thirty-seven adult sponsors ac- 


These students are congratulating Dr. R. E. 

Joggers, Eastern professor, after his address. 

Pictured left to right are Kay Kundrat from 

Union College, David Davies from Union, Dr. 

Joggers, Rose Marie Rose, and Shelby Crowe 
from Eastern. 
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Part of the group of SNEA-FTA members listening to the address at the workshop’s general session. 


companied the representatives from 
thirty-three high schools and six- 
teen colleges. Cumberland Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, had the distinc- 
tion of having the largest delega- 
tion—fifty-two students and the 
sponsor, Mrs. Ann Shelly. Several 
groups, in chartered buses or 
school buses rode most of the night 
in order to arrive for the 8:30 A.M. 
registration. 


(The FTA program involves ex- 
ploratory experiences designed to 
interest high quality students in the 
teaching profession. The Student 
NEA chapters in colleges limit 
membership to those students who 
are enrolled in teacher preparation 
programs and attempts to acquaint 
the students with the obligations 
and responsibilities of membership 
in professional organizations of the 
teaching profession.) 


“Wake Up And Read!” 
Theme of New Program 

“We cannot afford a country of 
lazy minds; we cannot afford a na- 
tion of non-readers”—this is the 
manifesto in a slim folder being 
distributed across the nation this 
week. 

The folder, heralding the first 
National Library Week, March 
16-22, 1958, outlines the need for 
increased reading and library sup- 
port, and sets forth a national edu- 
cational program. It explains how 
teachers, editors, parents, club 
leaders can participate in their own 
communities. 

In cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Li- 
brary Week program is sponsored 
by the National Book Committee, 
a non-profit citizen group devoted 
to the wider and wiser use of books. 


One of the SNEA group discussions. Discussion leader is EKSC senior, Shelby Crowe. 





Resolutions 


Adopted by the Annual Conference 
Kentucky Association of School 
Administrators, December 1957. 


W: the Kentucky Association 
of School Administrators, believe 
that the profession of teaching is 
the greatest profession of which 
men in a free society may be a part. 

We believe that we are con- 
fronted with the most tremendous 
and exacting problems that have 
ever been presented to a civilized 
age. 

It is in contemplation of these 
challenging and portentous respon- 
sibilities that we present these 
resolutions. 

We have come together in a time 
of national crisis. We are con- 
fronted with a task of major pro- 
portions; yet, the teaching profes- 
sion has received less from the pub- 
lic in financial support than any 
other group with comparable quali- 
fications. In return for this meager 
support, we are expected to pro- 
duce a superior product. 

We recognize and are conscious 
that the public, individually and in 
organized groups, local, state, and 
national, charge the public schools 
and their leaders with the respon- 
sibility for national deficiencies. 
We welcome constructive criticism, 
but we insist that such criticism be 
fair and from enlightened critics. 


We believe that we must train 
our children in a manner that will 
enable them to excel in scientific 
and technological development or 
we shall face national destruction. 
We believe that we must instill in 
them the basic principles of social 
conduct in our way of life or this 
way of life will perish from the 
earth. 

We have the faith and the con- 
fidence that when public demand 
gives to us the moral, spiritual, and 
financial support which the chil- 
dren of our nation deserve in their 
schools, we shall accomplish our 
aims, that our children will meet 
the scientific and social challenges 
of our day, and that we as school 
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people will not fail in this national 
crisis, but will follow in the paths 
of national leadership which has 
saved and preserved our nation in 
other emergencies. 

As educators, we cannot do to- 
morrow’s work in the field of teach- 
ing when we must use yesterday’s 
tools and equipment, and when the 
teachers must work for yesterday’s 
salaries. The public, individually 
and in groups, must admit and 
recognize this with significant in- 
creases in support for education 
in the public schools and colleges. 


BE IT RESOLVED THERE- 
FORE: 

(1) That the Legislature be re- 
spectfully requested to fully finance 
the Foundation Program, including 
the $80 provision, plus such addi- 
tional appropriations as necessary 
to permit an increase of $500 in 
the annual salaries of Kentucky 
teachers. 

(2) That the Legislature be re- 
quested to improve the Teacher's 
Retirement System by (a) sur- 
vivor’s benefits, (b) death bene- 
fits, (c) raising the allowance for 
retired teachers, (d) providing in- 
creased benefits for teachers who 
retire within the next ten years, 
and (e) lowering the minimum 
years. of service for disability re- 
tirement. 

(3) That the Legislature be re- 
quested to appropriate sufficient 
funds to adequately finance the 
free textbook program. 

(4) That the Legislature be asked 


to provide sufficient funds to per- 


mit state schools providing educa- 
tion beyond the secondary level to 
meet the needs of our youth today. 
(5) That the transportation form- 
ula be revised to provide more 
equitable distribution of the trans- 
portation fund. 

(6) That legislation be enacted to 
authorize a state-wide bond issue 
for school building construction. 


(7) That the Legislature be re- 
quested to raise the $1.50 limit for 
local school tax. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 


(8) That efforts be continued to 
secure federal assistance to our 
educational program. We are in 
accord with proposed support for 
science and mathematics, but fed- 
eral aid should include all phases 
of the educational process. 

(9) That the schools of our State 
cooperate fully in the development 
of practical civil defense program. 
(10) That we express our pride in 
the selection of one of Kentucky’s 
leaders, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger. as 
President of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and that we 
extend to him our full support in 
the promotion of NEA membership 
and the full implementation of 
NEA services. 

(11) That we are deeply concerned 
with the problem of safety on our 
highways. The citizens of tomor- 
row will be the students of today. 
We must teach them safety con- 
sciousness in order that we may be 
safe on the roads, in our homes, 
and in our schools. We, therefore, 
ask the whole-hearted cooperation 
of all our people in the promotion 
of safety. 

(12) That we urge all eligible 
school . administrators to assume 
their responsibility for membership 
in the State and National Associa- 
tions of School Administrators and 
that they actively support the work 
of the Associations. 

(18) That we request from the 
Attorney General clarification of 
the position of boards of education 
with respect to the expenditure of 
funds for liability insurance on its 
officers and other employees, that 
if in his opinion legislation be re- 
quired that the request be made 
to the Legislature. 

(14) That we actively work for and 
support federal legislation which 
would exempt from income tax the 
expense of teachers doing addi- 
tional college training in order to 
better qualify themselves. 


Respectively submitted, 
John Ridgeway, Chairman 
Supt. Lexington City Schools 
Claude Farley 

Supt. Pike County Schools 


J. C. Eddleman 
Supt. Paintsville City Schools 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


In previous issues of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal, this column 
has attempted to clarify some of 
the legal aspects of the Tenure Law 
and to urge teachers to assume 
their share of the responsibility for 
meeting the eligibility require- 
ments of tenure. 

As has been previously stated, 
the individual teacher should as- 
sume the task of seeing that his 
certification status is kept intact; 
and, he should also take the initia- 
tive in requesting a continuing 
contract from his board of educa- 
tion if his tenure of employment 
and certification status legally en- 
tile him to such a contract. 


However, the purpose of this 
article is to remind teachers that 
they must assume some rather 
“personal” obligations if the Ten- 
ure Law is to continue to be as 
successful as is desired. Few, if 
any, of our profession question the 
desirability of a law which pro- 
tects the teacher, the superintend- 
ent, and the school board from the 
influence and activity of pressure 
groups who may be using un- 
ethical practices and exerting un- 
due pressure to attain their goals 
and to acquire leadership roles in 
acommunity. But, there are mem- 
bers of our profession—both class- 
room teachers and administrators— 
who are concerned over the way 
in which the law is being exploited 
by some few of our number who 
are using it as a license for be- 
coming “dead weight” upon the 
profession. 

These, by their attitudes and ac- 
tions, appear to believe that a con- 
tinuing contract releases them from 
all future responsibilities for pro- 
fessional growth, and from their 
obligation of loyalty and coopera- 
tion to their school system and its 
program. Also, they seem to feel 
that the continuing contract frees 
them from the necessity of plan- 
ning for maximum utilization of 
time and materials in classroom in- 
struction. Such unprofessional: at- 
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titudes and practices often are held 
in abeyance by a teacher until the 
continuing contract is issued, and 
upon its receipt, the true nature of 
his personality asserts itself and he 
immediately enters into his pro- 
fessional decline. 

Admittedly, the number of 
teachers thus abusing and misusing 
the law is small, but any at all are 
sacrificing the profession itself for 
their own selfish interests and are 
depriving the youth of our state 
of the educational opportunities to 
which they are entitled. 

Perhaps the skepticism with 
which some educators are begin- 


ning to view tenure for teachers is 
the most permanently damaging re- 
sult of the law’s_ exploitation; 
therefore, emphasis should be 
given to the qualitative aspects of 
service which entitles one to tenure 
rather than to the quantitative fac- 
tor of employment. 

The success of teacher tenure 
rests with teachers. A continuing 
contract in the hands of a dedi- 
cated teacher is highly desirable. 
Tenure for an unprofessional, in- 
different teacher is professional 
suicide! 

—Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro 

TAF Commission Member 





POWELL COUNTY TEACHERS PROFIT 
FROM IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The teachers of Powell County 
had participated in the In-service 
Training Program before but never 
had they generated so much zeal 
and enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment as they did in this year's 
meeting. They really felt the need 
for a well-planned program. 

We were very fortunate in hav- 
ing with us some outstanding edu- 
cators from Eastern State College, 
Richmond, and Morehead State 
College, Morehead. 

Our first day was centered 
around Science in all grades. Un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Brown, 
Dr. La Fuze, Dr. Martin, and Mr. 
Lake, much interest was created 
and the teachers of Powell County 
fully decided that we need a 
rounded program in Science. The 
teachers realize that we need the 
program to give us a background 
of principles necessary for reinforc- 
ing the concepts and new skills 
necessary in teaching modern 
Science. 

Our second day of In-service 
Training was centered around 
Guidance. This is a very important 
part of the responsibility of teach- 
ers in the future of education. We 
were under the direction or guid- 
ance of Dr. Tincher, Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. Parkhurst. These con- 
sultants were well qualified by 
training and experience to render 
the services involved in this pro- 
gram. 

The teachers all met together 
and decided on the phases of the 
instructional program needing im- 
provement. We shared ideas, did 


research and found out what re- 
search says; and we reached solu- 
tions. We think our solutions are 
in line with the advice of experts. 
The new plan takes advantage of 
the availability of resource people 
throughout our colleges. 


Following a discussion, the group 
agreed that a check list of materials 
that would represent the minimum 
essentials in a school program 
should be compiled. A committee 
was then organized to achieve this 
purpose. Tasks were assigned to 
various teachers to build a program 
around each grade level so that 
contributions could be made along 
the line of special interests and re- 
sources of the various groups. 


Along with help on science and 
guidance the Powell County 
schools involved have claimed an 
additional gain which they believe 
has been most valuable. They say 
the skills in group work which they 
have acquired are useful in solving 
other problems. We give consult- 
ants and teachers and their de- 
velopment of leadership much 
credit for starting us off toward 
these new and better ways of work- 
ing together. We feel this is an 
approach which has great potential 
in advancing education in Powell 
County. We feel the trend in our 
In-service program is to go for- 
ward, as facilities and personnel 
are shared, in achieving advance- 
ment for Powell County. 


Lillian Spencer 
7th Grade Teacher 
Bowen Elementary School 
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You And The NEA 


If you were asked to name the 
greatest benefit which you, as a 
teacher, receive from the NEA 
what would it be? 

Would you mention the vast 
amount of research that is available 
to every teacher? 

Does the Journal come first with 
you? 

What about the favorable pub- 
licity on public schools that is con- 
stantly coming to us through the 
press, TV, and radio? 

Or the program helps for local 
associations? 

Have field workers visited your 
group this year? 

Is the legislative service work- 
ing for your interests in Washing- 
ton? 

Or would you simply say, “I have 
derived absolutely no benefit from 
anything the NEA has ever done.” 

It is hard to believe that any 


teacher would say that. Most of us 
would quickly say that we had 
received much more than we 


should expect from the small 
amount of dues which we have 
paid. 

This year at the convention in 
Philadelphia the classroom teachers 
were the first to go on record to 
request an increase in dues that 
would make possible an expanded 
NEA program. It was a thrilling 
thing to hear’teacher after teacher 
speak for the expanded program. 
Many teachers who spoke for the 
increase in dues were from states 
where the salary scale is among the 
lowest in the nation. Teachers, 
generally speaking, have a keen 
sense of values and they will not 
let a five dollar bill stand in the 
way of a program of such far-reach- 
ing importance as the advancement 
of the teaching profession in Amer- 
ica. 

If you have not yet joined the 
NEA there is a printed form in this 
Month’s Journat which you may 
use to send in your membership. 
When you do, you will join hands 
with almost three-fourths of a mil- 
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lion teachers who make up the larg- 
est professional organization in the 
world. You will not only receive 
the benefits named at the begin- 
ning of this article but you will be 
helping the entire profession in the 
most effective way possible by add- 
ing your support and your voice to 
those who are already members. 


Notes from the Board 


At the last CTA Board meeting 
these announcements affecting 
members from all over the state 
were made: 


A joint committee and board 
meeting is scheduled for February 
fifteenth at ten o'clock at KEA 
Headquarters. All members of 
CTA committees and members of 
the board are urged to attend this 
important meeting. 

CTA is sponsoring a breakfast for 
local presidents and district chair- 
man during KEA. The breakfast 
will be at the KEA Headquarters 
at eight o'clock on Friday morning. 
All local presidents and district 
chairmen are invited. A coupon 
will be in the February Journal for 
you to fill out and send in so that 
you may receive your complimen- 
tary ticket. Watch for it. 

President Willis appointed a 
nominating committee for CTA 
officers next year. Elizabeth Den- 
nis, Helen Miller, and Willie Nor- 
ton were asked to serve on the com- 
mittee. Besides the function of 
contacting candidates for election, 
it was suggested that the nominat- 


d in Octob 


ing committee should begin to de. 
velop some criteria for CTA officers, 
particularly the president. A dis. 
cussion followed this suggestion 
and the consensus of opinion was 
that there was a need for some 
specific qualifications for the off- 
cers of an organization such as the 


CTA. 


News from Here and There 


The Beecher Hotel in Somerset 
was the scene of the Middle Cum. 
berland Local Presidents’ meeting 
on November 9, 1957. Although a 
raging flu epidemic kept many 
local presidents away, those who 
escaped the bug made plans for 
next year and exchanged ideas for 
bigger and better local associations. 

In Northern Kentucky, Hazel 
Girvin of Newport is serving this 
school year as an exchange teacher 
in Dewsburry, Yorkshire, England. 
Sylvia Harrison of Brighouse, 
Yorkshire, England, who is teaching 
English at Newport, was made a 
Kentucky Colonel. The Covington 
Women Teachers’ Club is raising 
funds for a scholarship. John Col- 
lins has been elected president of 
the Newport City School Men’ 
Faculty Club. Dr. Edna C. Miller, 
of the University of Kentucky, 
spoke before the Dayton Education 
Association on the subject “Democ- 
racy Has Been Unjust to the Gifted 
Child.” Mrs. Joella Brammel was 
elected CTA district chairman at 
the Northern Kentucky business 
meeting. 


’ . 





Pictured at the CKEA Annual Meeting at Rich 


are (left to right) Sara Thomes, 


CKEA president; Mrs. Dorcas Willis, KEA Department of Classroom Teachers president; Jess L 
Gardner, CKEA District CTA Chairman; Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA staff member; and Taimi Lahti, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers assistant executive secretary. 
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Greetings for 1958! 


May the year of 1958 bring to 
school people everywhere-a year of 
suecess and satisfaction as they see 
children progressing under their 
able guidance. 


Echoes 

The annual conference of the 
DESP of KEA is gone but not for- 
gotten. We were privileged to have 
participated in an . excellently 
planned program at Eastern State 
Collage at Richmond. Josephine 
McKee and her committees extend 
appreciation to the staff of -Eastern 
and to Dr. Henry Martin for his 
leadership in making this event 
such a successful one. 

We are indebted to the special 
speakers—Dr. W. J. Moore of East- 
em, Dr. J. H. Hadley, Dr. A. D. 
Albright, Claude Taylor—as_ well 
as the panelists and clinicians. 

There were 107 registered educa- 
tors at the conference at Richmond. 
Forty-seven toured the school on 
November 14 and there were eighty 
at the banquet session. 


Interesting Figures 

The following memberships in 
the DESP of KEA were reported 
for this issue: 

Fifth District, 100; Central, 49; 
Fourth, 42; Third, 25; First, .21; 
Second, 21; Northern, 21; Middle 
Cumberland, 11; Upper Kentucky 
River, 8; Upper Cumberland, 1. 

Is your District 100% in member- 
ship? Won't you surprise us? 


District Officers Listed 


Each District was contacted and 
each was asked for a list of the 
newly-elected officers. 

to report that so many co- 
operated. The officers as elected 
are: 

First District: President, R. L. 
Petrie, Bardwell; Vice-President, 
J. L. Hicks, Hardin; Sec.-Treas., 
Reba Gillahan, Box 244, Marion; 

Member, Paul Gardner, 
ean. R 
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We are ' 


Second District: President, Mar- 
garet Sutton, Washington School, 
Owensboro; Vice - President, 
Charles Deweese, Belmont School, 
Hopkinsville; Sec.-Treas., Georgene 
Crawford, Seventh Street School, 
Henderson; Board Member, Mrs. 
Virginia Atkinson, Highland School, 
Route 2, Hopkinsville. 

Third District: President, Novella 
Embry, Fifth District School, Mor- 
gantown; Vice-President, Wilbur 
Smith, Caverna Elementary School, 
Cave City; Sec.-Treas., Roma Wil- 
kins, Greenville; Board Member, 
Mrs. Thelma Hendricks, Muhlen- 
berg Central School, Central City. 

Fourth District: President, Wil- 
liam J. Allen, Brandenburg, Vice- 
President, John Gardner, Elizabeth- 
town; Secretary, Mrs. Roy Law- 
rence, Cox’s Creek School, Cox’s 
Creek; Board Member, Donald 
Doyle, Campbellsville. 

Fifth District: President, W. E. 
Cundiff, Crestwood; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Mary Jo McGary, Kennedy, 
School, Taylorsville Road, Louis- 
ville; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Carrie 
Franklin Smythe, Perry School, 
Louisville; Board Member, Aileen 
Schmitko, Winston Avenue, Louis- 
ville. 

Central District: President, Rus- 
sell Goodaker, Tolliver School, 
Danville; Vice-President, Carl Ison, 
Great Crossing School, George- 
town; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Martha 
Shindelbower, Kenwick School, 
Lexington; Board Member, Leslie 
Kitchen, Yates School, Northern 
Belt Line, Lexington. 

Northern _ District: 
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Royal A. Hall, Jr., Eleventh Dis- 
trict School, Covington; Sec.-Treas., 
Evan Jones, Johnson School, Fort 
Thomas; Board Member, Harry 
Perkins, Third District School, Cov- 
ington. 

Middle Cumberland District: 
President and Board Member, Hob- 
son Stephens, Nevelo School, Whit- 
ley City; Vice-President, Orville 
Burket, Columbia Elementary 
School, Somerset; Sec.-Treas., 
Bethel Burdine, Eubank Elemen- 
tary School, Eubank. 


Board to Meet 

Attention all Executive Board 
Members: 

President Leslie Dause has 
scheduled a regular board meeting 
for Saturday, February 15, 1958, at 
the University of Louisville. Time 
is 9:00 a. m., Central Standard 
Time. 


Last Call 
Be sure to send in your marked 
ballot for O. F. Brown for member- 
at-large on the National Executive 
Board of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Vote at 
once for O. F. Brown and mail your 


ballot today. 


District News 

Mrs. Oma Soper, principal of 
Russell Cave School, Lexington, 
shares some interesting ideas with 
us. Russell Cave School has a 
large bulletin board displayed. On 
one end there is posted a “Thought 
for the Month” with appropriate 
pictures to illustrate this thought. 
On the other end of the board the 
current name of the month is 
posted with pictures to match. 

Mrs. Soper reports that everyone 
including the children enjoy this 
project very much, especially since 
it is carried out as a united effort 
endeavor. 


We urge you to follow up any 
ideas published in the Journal and 
write to the contributor direct for 
fuller details. 

Please let me have-some more 
news by the middle of January. 
Many readers have profited by 
what others have shared with them 
via this page. Wouldn't you like 
to help? 

Send news to: Mrs. Katherine L. 
Moore, Apt. No. 1, 2466 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 4. 





You And The NEA 


If you were asked to name the 
greatest benefit which you, as a 
teacher, receive from the NEA 
what would it be? 

Would you mention the vast 
amount of research that is available 
to every teacher? 

Does the Journal come first with 
you? 

What about the favorable pub- 
licity on public schools that is con- 
stantly coming to us through the 
press, TV, and radio? 

Or the program helps for local 
associations? 

Have field workers visited your 
group this year? 

Is the legislative service work- 
ing for your interests in Washing- 
ton? 

Or would you simply say, “I have 
derived absolutely no benefit from 
anything the NEA has ever done.” 

It is hard to believe that any 
teacher would say that. Most of us 
would quickly say that we had 
received much more than we 
should expect from the small 
amount of dues which we have 
paid. 

This year at the convention in 
Philadelphia the classroom teachers 
were the first to go on record to 
request an increase in dues that 
would make possible an expanded 
NEA program. It was a thrilling 
thing to hear’teacher after teacher 
speak for the expanded program. 
Many teachers who spoke for the 
increase in dues were from states 
where the salary scale is among the 
lowest in the nation. Teachers, 
generally speaking, have a keen 
sense of values and they will not 
let a five dollar bill stand in the 
way of a program of such far-reach- 
ing importance as the advancement 
of the teaching profession in Amer- 
ica. 

If you have not yet joined the 
NEA there is a printed form in this 
Month’s JournaL which you may 
use to send in your membership. 
When you do, you will join hands 
with almost three-fourths of a mil- 
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lion teachers who make up the larg- 
est professional organization in the 
world. You will not only receive 
the benefits named at the begin- 
ning of this article but you will be 
helping the entire profession in the 
most effective way possible by add- 
ing your support and your voice to 
those who are already members. 


Notes from the Board 


At the last CTA Board meeting 
these announcements affecting 
members from all over the state 
were made: 

A joint committee and board 
meeting is scheduled for February 
fifteenth at ten oclock at KEA 
Headquarters. All members of 
CTA committees and members of 
the board are urged to attend this 
important meeting. 

CTA is sponsoring a breakfast for 
local presidents and district chair- 
man during KEA. The breakfast 
will be at the KEA Headquarters 
at eight o'clock on Friday morning. 
All local presidents and district 
chairmen are invited. A coupon 
will be in the February Journal for 
you to fill out and send in so that 
you may receive your complimen- 
tary ticket. Watch for it. 

President Willis appointed a 
nominating committee for CTA 
officers next year. Elizabeth Den- 
nis, Helen Miller, and Willie Nor- 
ton were asked to serve on the com- 
mittee. Besides the function of 
contacting candidates for election, 
it was suggested that the nominat- 


Pictured at the CKEA Annual Meeting at Rich 


ing committee should begin to de. 
velop some criteria for CTA officers, 
particularly the president. A dis. 
cussion followed this suggestion 
and the consensus of opinion was 
that there was a need for some 
specific qualifications for the off. 
cers of an organization such as the 
CTA. 


News from Here and There 

The Beecher Hotel in Somerset 
was the scene of the Middle Cum. 
berland Local Presidents’ meeting 
on November 9, 1957. Although a 
raging flu epidemic kept many 
local presidents away, those who 
escaped the bug made plans for 
next year and exchanged ideas for 
bigger and better local associations, 

In Northern Kentucky, Hazel 
Girvin of Newport is serving this 
school year as an exchange teacher 
in Dewsburry, Yorkshire, England. 
Sylvia Harrison of Brighouse, 
Yorkshire, England, who is teaching 
English at Newport, was made a 
Kentucky Colonel. The Covington 
Women Teachers’ Club is raising 
funds for a scholarship. John Col- 
lins has been elected president of 
the Newport City School Men's 
Faculty Club. Dr. Edna C. Miller, 
of the University of Kentucky, 
spoke before the Dayton Education 
Association on the subject “Democ- 
racy Has Been Unjust to the Gifted 
Child.” Mrs. Joella Brammel was 
elected CTA district chairman at 
the Northern Kentucky business 
meeting. 
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d in October are (left to right) Sara Thomas, 





CKEA president; Mrs. Dorcas Willis, KEA Department of Classroom Teachers president; Jess |. 
Gardner, CKEA District CTA Chairman; Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA staff member; and Taimi Lahti, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers assistant executive secretary. 
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Greetings for 1958! 


May the year of 1958 bring to 


school people everywhere-a year of 
success and satisfaction as they see 


children progressing under their 


able guidance. 


Echoes 
The annual conference of the 
DESP of KEA is gone but not for- 
gotten. We were privileged to have 
participated in an «excellently 
planned program at Eastern State 
Collage at Richmond. Josephine 
McKee and her committees extend 
appreciation to the staff of -Eastern 
and to Dr. Henry Martin for his 
leadership in making this event 

such a successful one. 


We are indebted to the special 
speakers—Dr. W. J. Moore of East- 
em, Dr. J. H. Hadley, Dr. A. D. 
Albright, Claude Taylor—as well 
as the panelists and clinicians. 

There were 107 registered educa- 
tors at the conference at Richmond. 
Forty-seven toured the school on 
November 14 and there were eighty 


sat the banquet session. 


Interesting Figures 

The following memberships in 
the DESP of KEA were reported 
for this issue: 

Fifth District, 100; Central, 49; 
Fourth, 42; Third, 25; First, 21; 
Second, 21; Northern, 21; Middle 
Cumberland, 11; Upper Kentucky 
River, 8; Upper Cumberland, 1. 

Is your District 100% in member- 
ship? Won't you surprise us? 


District Officers Listed 


Each District was contacted and 
each was asked for a list of the 
newly-elected officers. 
happy to report that so many co- 
operated. The officers as elected 
are: 

First District: President, R. L. 
Petrie, Bardwell; Vice-President, 
J. L. Hicks, Hardin; Sec.-Treas., 
Reba Gillahan, Box 244, Marion; 
Board Member, Paul Gardner, 
Cerulean. 
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Second District: President, Mar- 
garet Sutton, Washington School, 
Owensboro; Vice - President, 
Charles Deweese, Belmont School, 
Hopkinsville; Sec.-Treas., Georgene 
Crawford, Seventh Street School, 
Henderson; Board Member, Mrs. 
Virginia Atkinson, Highland School, 
Route 2, Hopkinsville. 

Third District: President, Novella 
Embry, Fifth District School, Mor- 
gantown; Vice-President, Wilbur 
Smith, Caverna Elementary School, 
Cave City; Sec.-Treas., Roma Wil- 
kins, Greenville; Board Member, 
Mrs. Thelma Hendricks, Muhlen- 
berg Central School, Central City. 

Fourth District: President, Wil- 
liam J. Allen, Brandenburg, Vice- 
President, John Gardner, Elizabeth- 
town; Secretary, Mrs. Roy Law- 
rence, Cox’s Creek School, Cox’s 
Creek; Board Member, Donald 
Doyle, Campbellsville. 

Fifth District: President, W. E. 
Cundiff, Crestwood; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Mary Jo McGary, Kennedy, 
School, Taylorsville Road, Louis- 
ville; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Carrie 
Franklin Smythe, Perry School, 
Louisville; Board Member, Aileen 
Schmitko, Winston Avenue, Louis- 
ville. 

Central District: President, Rus- 
sell Goodaker, Tolliver School, 
Danville; Vice-President, Carl Ison, 
Great Crossing School, George- 
town; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Martha 
Shindelbower, Kenwick School, 
Lexington; Board Member, Leslie 
Kitchen, Yates School, Northern 
Belt Line, Lexington. 

Northern District: President, 
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Royal A. Hall, Jr., Eleventh Dis- 
trict School, Covington; Sec.-Treas., 
Evan Jones, Johnson School, Fort 
Thomas; Board Member, Harry 
Perkins, Third District School, Cov- 
ington. 

Middle Cumberland District: 
President and Board Member, Hob- 
son Stephens, Nevelo School, Whit- 
ley City; Vice-President, Orville 
Burket, Columbia Elementary 
School, Somerset; Sec.-Treas., 
Bethel Burdine, Eubank Elemen- 
tary School, Eubank. 


Board to Meet 


Attention all Executive Board 
Members: 

President Leslie Dause has 
scheduled a regular board meeting 
for Saturday, February 15, 1958, at 
the University of Louisville. Time 
is 9:00 a. m., Central Standard 
Time. 


Last Call 

Be sure to send in your marked 
ballot for O. F. Brown for member- 
at-large on the National Executive 
Board of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Vote at 
once for O. F. Brown and mail your 
ballot today. 


District News 

Mrs. Oma Soper, principal of 
Russell Cave School, Lexington, 
shares some interesting ideas with 
us. Russell Cave School has a 
large bulletin board displayed. On 
one end there is posted a “Thought 
for the Month” with appropriate 
pictures to illustrate this thought. 
On the other end of the board the 
current name of the month is 
posted with pictures to match. 

Mrs. Soper reports that everyone 
including the children enjoy this 
project very much, especially since 
it is carried out as a united effort 
endeavor. 


We urge you to follow up any 
ideas published in the Journal and 
write to the contributor direct for 
fuller details. 
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Please let me have-some more 
news by the middle of January. 
Many readers have profited by 
what others have shared with them 
via this page. Wouldn't you like 
to help? 

Send news to: Mrs. Katherine L. 
Moore, Apt. No. 1, 2466 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 4. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


By Kentuckians: 

@ The Weather of February by 
Hollis Summers. Harper's. $3.50. 
Called “some variations on the 
theme of love,” this novel repre- 
sents a break from the previously 
published novels of a native of 
Lexington. Written in the form 
of a journal of a woman temporarily 
invalided, it shows by recollection 
and reflection her innermost feel- 
ings. Interest is keen and sus- 
tained, and the story represents in- 
disputable talent. 

@ Promises by Robert Penn War- 
ren. Random House. $3. Repre- 
sented here are Mr. Warren’s 
poems written between 1954 and 
1956 and heretofore unpublished 
in book form. They are all lyrics, 
beautiful and musical. . 


Of Historical Interest: 
@ Spokane Saga by Zola Ross. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. In 1889 


Spokane within a few hours was 


gutted by fire. This is the story 
of the re-building of the city. Espe- 
cially involved are John Gordon 
and his niece, Charity, whose for- 
tunes and happiness develop with 
the city. 

@ Monsieur Yankee by Leslie 
Turner White. Morrow. $3.95. 
Paris in 1793 was full of activity of 
every sort, and into the maelstrom 
was drawn Will Taylor, a young 
American doctor. Activities of the 
Revolution provide a colorful back- 
ground for Taylor’s adventures 
which lead to a powerful climax. 
@ Caribbean Cavalier by Daven- 
port Steward. Dutton. $3.75. 
War with Spain provides the back- 
ground for this story of Keith 
Hampton. Life of 1739-1744 be- 
comes vivid as Hampton seeks 
much from life. A tempestuous 
tale of unending interest. 

@ Sojourn Of A Stranger by Walter 
Sullivan. Holt. $3.95. A Civil 
War novel that is good and really 
different is a rarity—and here is one. 
It is the story of Allen Hendrick 
from the 1850's through the times 
of the War. Much preliminary ma- 
terial emphasizes the personal as- 


pects of the struggle. Character 
delineation is particularly strong. 

@ The Gallant Mrs. Stonewall by 
Harnett T. Kane. Doubleday. 
$3.95. This author has established 
a firm reputation for his books 
about the wives of leading Southern 
military figures of the War Between 
the States. The new portrait added 
to the gallery is fully dimensional 
and of great interest and color. 
Stonewall Jackson is also sympa- 
thetically portrayed, as are numer- 
ous other characters. 

@ The Landlooker by William F. 
Steuber, Jr. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 
The region of Chicago in the 1870's 
is the locale of this story of a 
family. The Rohland men—father 
and sons—dominated the harness in- 
dustry, as well as other facets of 
life. An entertaining story. 

@ Below the Salt by Thomas B. 
Costain. Doubleday. $3.95. Ina 
number of novels Costain has 
demonstrated rare ability as a teller 
of tales and has won an enviable 
reputation as a writer of popular 
fiction. This historical romance 
occurs at the time English history 
was being made preparatory to the 
signing of the Magna Carta in 
1215. Many real personages of the 
time figure prominently in the large 
and colorful cast of characters, most 
of whom are involved in the re- 
ligious and political conflicts of the 
time. Incidents are exciting, color- 
ful, active. The book is guaranteed 
to provide several pleasant hours 
of entertainment. 

@ The Mapmaker by Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. $3.95. Dr. 
Slaughter’s versatility and prolific- 
ness have caused much favorable 
comment, and he has come to be 
recognized as one of the best of the 
popular contemporary writers of 
fiction. This newest novel is about 
Andrea Bianco, a Venetian ‘map- 
maker who lived before Columbus 
and whose contribution to the 
science of navigation was substan- 
tial. There is much pageantry, 
action, and deft characterization to 
add to the entertainment value of 
the novel. 


Miscellany: 

@ The Comforters by Muriel 
Spark. Lippincott. $3.95. This book. 
within-a-book is full of surprises 
sometimes shocks and _ represents 
the kind of eccentric novel de- 
manded by some readers. 

@ Vatican Journal 1921-1954 by 
Anne O’Hare McCormick. Com- 
piled and edited by Marion T. 
Sheehan. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4. This collection of articles con- 
cerning Rome, the Vatican, and 
spiritual messages represents the 
best in close observation and av- 
thentic reporting. 

@ On Poetry and Poets by T. S. 
Eliot. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$4.50. One of the most profound 
literary figures of our time here 
presents erudite essays on the quali- 
ties of poetry and some of the per- 
sons who have excelled in the 
presentation of poems: Milton, 
Byron, and Yeats among others. 

@ Coup de Grace by Marguerite 
Yourcenar. Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy. $8. This is a “different” 
story of two young people caught 
in the holocaust of war and of the 
realism which dominated _ their 
thinking. 

@ On the Beach by Nevil Shute. 
Morrow. $3.95. A talented writer 
here has produced a novel of hor- 
rible intensity—one to be compared 
with Orwell’s 1984, which is in it- 
self a recommendation. 

@ The Lovely Day by Dorothy E. 
Smith. Dutton. $3.50. In a num- 
ber of novels this author has used 
to distinct advantage her knowl- 
edge and love of the Yorkshire 
Moors and seashore. Never has she 
done so more successfully than in 
this account of the annual celebra- 
tion of the church choir, a trek to 
the seashore to play and to cast 
off responsibilities. The wide 
variety of characters offers abun- 
dant opportunity for colorful vig- 
nettes and for a masterful blending 
of plot threads. 

@ The Silver Mountain by Dan 
Cushman. Appleton Century - 
Crofts. $4.95. In the 1890's the 
mountains of Montana through un- 
limited amounts of gold offered 
everything to the pioneers who had 
what it took to make a reality of 
dreams. This story, long and ex- 
ceedingly well-written, is of that 
time and place and features two 
men and a woman, all of whom 
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had definite ambitions and whose 
lives became inextricably entwined. 
@ Take My Life by Eddie Cantor 
with Jane K. Ardmore. Doubleday. 
$3.95. The fabulous career of one 
of America’s most famous showmen 
is exactly what one would expect— 
and what one would want. The 
autobiography is replete with epi- 
sodes and anecdotes, and across its 
pages parade a galaxy of stars of 
the American stage. Illustrated with 
photographs. 


‘Our Future Goes 
To School Today’ 
Is NEA’s 1958 Theme 


“Our Future Goes to School To- 
day” is the National Education 
Association’s theme for the coming 
year, President Lyman V. Ginger 
has announced. 

“It's a fact that the policies we 
put into practice today will deter- 
mine tomorrow’s results,” Dr. Gin- 
ger said. “And now is the time for 
the NEA and all persons in educa- 
tion to coordinate their thinking 
and formulate the policies so that 
we can improve instruction. What 
we teach and how well we teach 
our students today will have a vital 
effect on our tomorrows.” 

The announced theme will be the 
topic of Dr. Ginger’s presidential 
address at the NEA annual con- 
vention in Cleveland next June. 

In announcing the selection of 
the 1958 theme, Dr. Ginger pointed 
out that “where Russia is today 
with Sputnik and its streamlined 
science program is a result of phi- 
losophies put to work 15 or more 
years ago.” He warned against 
totalitarian methods but said that 
the Soviets have achieved the re- 
sults they wanted through a well- 
planned program. 

He cited three factors that have 
counted in Russia’s educational 


system: class size is kept small, - 


with about 17 pupils per class; 
teachers are well-prepared in both 


methods and subject matter, and’ 


they command prestige and ade- 
quate salaries. ~ 
“We must step up our efforts to 
give our future leaders the kind of 
an education that is in the best 
tradition of our democratic system,” 
Dr. Ginger added, “and prepare 
to meet the needs of a 
changing society.” 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. When will the new Retire- 
ment Law be fully effective? 

A. When any retiring teacher 
can receive half pay under its pro- 
visions. 

2. Q. I retired at age 50 and 30 
years of service and I get $540 a 
year. My friend retired at 70 and 
gets nearly twice as much. Why is 
her allowance greater than mine? 

A. There are many factors or 
conditions which could cause this. 
We will discuss only one. Your 
life expectancy at 50 is 28.78 
years; hers at 70 is 14.4 years. It 
is calculated to take $15,541 to pay 
your allowance for life, and if hers 
is $1,000, it will take $14,400 to 
pay her for life. The difference is 
made in the amount one receives 
per year. 

3. Q. Since salaries are better in 
Kentucky, I am returning to Ken- 
tucky to teach. I lost 20 years 
credit by leaving. What should I 
do about my retirement? 

A. If you have created a vested 
interest where you have been teach- 
ing, keep it. You will be a new 
member in the Kentucky System. 
You will be eligible to retire in 
Kentucky when you have taught 
20 years or when you yeach age 70, 
whichever comes first.» On account 
of your retirement, it might be 
more profitable to stay where you 
are. 

4. Q. I am a young teacher; so 
far as retirement systems are con- 
cerned, which state would you 
recommend? Why? 

A. I recommend Kentucky. The 
credit is 1.75% of the salary for 
each year. If you have 30 years of 
credit by age 60, estimate is made 
as follows: 1.75% X 30 = 52.50% 
of salary, X age factor for sixty, 
.74930 = 39.34% of salary as an 
annuity. By age 60 you can have 
more than 30 years of service credit. 
There are other good reasons also. 


You can be absent not over six 
years at any time and hold your 
service credit, This means you may 
have a family without too much 
interference with your retirement 
program. 

5. Q. I will be 70 in October, 
1959. I want to ask two questions; 
(a) may I finish out my school, 
(b)-how do I estimate the annuity? 
My prior service salary was $1,800 
and I had 30 years, my last salary 
before July 1, 1955, was $3,000, and 
my present salary is $4,500. 

A. (a) You may finish out your 
school. 

(b) Estimate is made as follows: 


80 years PS. X1% X 
$1,800 $ 540.00 
14 years S.S.(1) X 1%% X 
2,400 = 504.00 
4 years S.S.(2) X 1%4% X 
4,500 315.00 
Total $1,359.00 


6. Q. Who is available to meet 
with groups to explain the Retire- 
ment Law and amendments? 

A. Miss Vera Beckham, Acting 
Secretary; Mr. William Ray Holt, 
Accountant; and Mr. Rue L. Beale, 
Administrative Assistant. All can 
make interesting talks. 

7. Q. What per cent of the men 
and women who have retired are 
dead? 

A. Up to July 1, 1956, 41.46% of 
all men who had retired and 
25.81% of all women who have re- 
tired were deceased. Life expect- 
ancy for men age 70 is 11.6 years; 
for women 14.4 years, a difference 
of 2.8 years. Of the 102 teachers 
retired in 1943-44, forty-eight were 
living after 13 years. 

8. Q. You issued a certificate for 
one of the teachers in our school 
system, membership beginning as 
of July 1, 1957. She contributed 
during the year 1951-52. Why is 
the certificate dated 1957? 

A. This teacher withdrew her ac- 
count when she left the State in 
1953. She does not have the 
privilege of reinstating the account 
and having the certificate back- 
dated to 1951. 











News of KEA 


Departments and Sections 


Kentuckians Readying 
Outstanding Program 
For Southern AAHPER 


The Southern District of Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation 
has selected the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, as headquarters for its 
1958 meeting, February 25-28. The 
theme of the Convention is “Fit- 
ness for Modern Living.” Guy W. 
Nesom, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, president of the Association, 
has secured an imposing list of 
nationally-known speakers. Ken- 
tuckians in the HPER field are 
invited to come to Louisville to 
meet and hear these interesting, 
outstanding leaders and to see the 
excellent displays of latest physical 
education, health, and recreation 
teaching supplies and equipment 
on exhibit at the convention. 


Dr. Sue M. Hall, University of 
Louisville, is the local Convention 
chairman. Working with Dr. Hall 
to make the meeting a success 
for some 1,000 conventioners from 
thirteen southern states are the 
following committee chairmen: 
Community Resource Night, Mar- 
garet Allison with the aid of 
Shirley Durham, Oakley Brown, 
Walter Southworth, Joe Weis- 
mueller, “Peck” Hickman; All Con- 
vention Dinner, Oscar Gunkler; 
Commercial Exhibits, Grady Skil- 
lern, Herbert Lewis, Thomas B. 
Godfrey; Convention Report, 
Minnie Maud Macaulay; Educa- 
tional Exhibits, Elaine Hohen- 
berger; Evening Recreation Danc- 
ing, James Pheane Ross; Head- 
quarters Office, Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Zimmerman; Hospitality, Rosallia 
Kurz; Housing, William Moore; 
Information and Ticket Selling, 


DR. SUE HALL 
is local convention 
chairman for 
Southern District 
AAHPER,. 


Elsie Sawyer; Meal Arrangements, 
Mrs. Garnet Dixon; Meeting Room 
Arrangements and Audio-Visual, 
Joe Trabue; Placement Bureau, 
Lovaine Lewis; Printing & Pro- 
gram and Convention Daily, 
Margaret Sheegog, Mary Lou 
Baker; Promotions, Ellis Mendel- 
sohn; Publicity, Sue M. Hall; News- 
paper, Charles Vettiner; Radio and 
TV, Ellis Mendelsohn; Districts, 
Lee Gentry, Rosallia Kurz, Maurice 
Clay; State, Oscar Gunkler; Regis- 
tration, Edith Pearson, Hazel Kins- 
low; Student Activities, Martha 
Carr; Tours Arrangements, Mar- 
garet Allison, Oakley Brown, Ush- 
ers, Bill Neu; Visits to Schools, 
Charles Quire. 


Supervisors Hold Conference on Human Relations 


Supervisors about whom it has 
been said, “She gave me credit 
when I had earned it,” “She was 
my friend first,” “He created an at- 
mosphere in which we belonged,” 
“She has a sense of deep humility,” 
asked for a conference on “Human 
Relations” as it applies to the super- 
visory program. And if you ob- 
served the Second Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kentucky Association of 
Educational Supervisors as closely 
as I did while it was in session at 
Cumberland Falls State Park on 
October 20-21-22, you may have 
felt that for this group to discuss 
“Human Relations” was like “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” 

However that’s what was done 
and this is the way it happened. 

On Sunday, October 20, registra- 
tion began at 4 o'clock, and the one 
hour that was set aside for registra- 
tion stretched into two. The lead- 
ers and recorders met for an orien- 
tation session where procedures and 
group processes were reviewed. 
Dinner was at 6 p.m. followed by 
regional meetings. This was done 
because there were several new 


supervisors who had been too busy 
getting their programs under way 
to meet the other supervisors in 
their own educational district. 

By Monday noon approximately 
200 persons including general and 
special supervisors, State Depart- 
ment of Education personnel, KEA 
staff members, representatives of 
the state colleges and University, 
and representatives from book com- 
panies had registered. 

Special consultants to the confer- 
ence were Dr. Warren Ketcham, 
University of Michigan; Don C. 
Bale, head, Bureau of Instruction, 
State Department of Education; 
Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director of 
Sales Training, Reynolds Metals 
Company; Dr. Pat Wear, Berea 
College; Dr. Robert Ogletree, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Blenda Proud- 
foot, University of Kentucky; 
Claude Taylor, State Department 
of Education, and Dr. Helen Fraser, 
State Department of Health. 

It is my belief that one of the 
greatest contributions a keynote 
speaker can make to a conference is 
to challenge the thinking of the 


participants. And it was the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion: that, 
after Dr. Ketcham had finished one 
general session the audience was 
“all shook up.” 

He challenged supervisors to take 
care in labeling teachers as good, 
bad, or excellent and asked by 
what standard and by whose stand- 
ard could they feel free to judge. 
He proceeded to point out that the 
supervisor as well as the teacher 
has the dual obligation of providing 
for individual and for social growth. 
Society depends upon relationships 
among people—in families, in small 
groups as in classrooms, in volun- 
tary associations, and in govern- 
mental organizations at the com- 
munity, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. Such relationships 
also provide a basis for personal 
security and for happiness or un- 
happiness. 

Schools properly hold that the 
achievement of desirable social at- 
titudes and behavior is an im- 
portant objective of the educational 
process. 

Of class size and grouping, he 
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said that disagreements about the 

esirable size for a class often occur 
because of uncertainties about 
yalues. A class of 30 children 
operated on a strictly co-active 
basis may respond to one “blanket” 
direction. In addition there will 
be 30 possible relationships be- 
tween the children and the teacher. 
To add one or five to such a group 
does not make much difference. 

When all of the individuals in a 
group of 30 have an opportunity 
to interact there are 435 possible 
pairs. These become 465 with the 
addition of one child and jump to 
595 with the addition of five chil- 
dren. 

Invention and the introduction of 
new methods occur most often in 
the smaller classes. Appraisals of 
achievement in traditional and 
modern classrooms usually fail to 
show important differences in 
those subjects which are «learned 
individually or which are learned 
equally well in the co-acting situa- 
tion. The important qualities of 
initiative, volunteering, participa- 
tion, and creative production are 
commonly higher in the interacting 
class. 


Out of the ten discussion groups 
came one big question. What are 
the ways of working in super- 
vision? And these were the sug- 
gestions most of them agreed upon. 


Supervision is a leadership serv- 
ice for the improvement of the 
learning situation which provides 
effective ways for the release of 
creative potentialities of the peo- 
ple involved. It assists individuals 
to help one another grow. It is a 
professional service which helps 
provide a climate in which creative 
educational growth is facilitated. 

Some of these services are: 

1, Consulting with individual teachers 

upon request. 

2. Helping teachers: 

(1) Make classrooms and surround- 
ings more attractive and con- 


ducive to learning. 
(2) Understand children. 


(3) Determine their needs and prob- ' 


lems during classroom visitation. 
(4) Experiment in new ways of do- 
ing things. 

8. Working with principals on de- 
veloping a school program. 

4. Interpreting to the superintendent 
the needs of children and the 
needs of teachers. 

5. Planning with the superintendent 
for special consultants, services, 
and materials. 
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. Acquainting new teachers with 
school policies and the total edu- 
cation program. 

. Assisting workshop staffs and con- 
sultants in preparation for work- 
ing with teachers. 

. Providing for the continuing clari- 
fication of the goals of education. 

. Helping establish an In - Service 
Training Council. 

. Planning an exhibit room where 
teachers can obtain and share in- 
formation. 

. Giving demonstrations. 

. Assisting in developing and plan- 
ning opportunities for intervisita- 
tion between schools, business and 
industry. 

. Planning with teachers for profes- 
sional experiences such as summer 
school courses. 

. Organizing communities of teachers 
to study possibilities of improving 
departments. 

. Assisting in setting up files of case 
studies, cumulative records, etc. 

. Helping establish a professional 
library. 

. Helping plan and set up a materials 
center. 

. Helping to build an adequate test- 
ing program. 

. Developing myself as a resource 
person by taking advantage of op- 
portunities to further my own pro- 
fessional growth and service by 
attending and participating in na- 
tional, regional, and state confer- 
ences and workshops, collecting 
and reading professional materials 
and engaging in further study. 


Don Bale, head of the Bureau of 
Instruction, State Department of 
Education, told the group that 
through more adequate supervision, 
education in Kentucky would con- 
tinue to move forward with greater 
strides than ever before. 

The after-dinner speech Monday 
evening by Cloyd Steinmetz on the 
“Human Touch” as it applies to the 
supervisor's relationships with those 
with whom she works may be sum- 
marized in the following table: 

H—Hear them out (Are you a good 

listener?) 

U—Understanding feeling (Can you 

put yourself in his place?) 

M—Motivate desires (Can you get them 

to want to do better?) 

A—Acknowledge his efforts (Give cred- 

it for what is done—however 


small) 
N—News (Keep him in the know) 


T—Train him (of one supervisor it has 
been said: She knew my reluc- 
tance to face a group of adults 
so she encouraged me to become 
a group leader) 

O—Open his eyes to opportunities (en- 
courage him to share experiences) 

U—Uniqueness (each is different) 

C—Contact (number 1 job is to meet 
people) 

‘H—Honor (and to be honored) 


—Golda Pensol, Supervisor 
Barren County Schools 





NEA Tax Specialist 
Prepares Income Tax 
Guide for Teachers 


The special problems and _ priv- 
ileges of teachers when filing a Fed- 
eral income tax report are the sub- 
ject of a new handbook prepared 
by Madaline Remmlein, assistant 
director of the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Titled “The Teacher’s Federal 
Income Tax Guide, 1958 Edition,” 
and published by Channel Press, 
Great Neck, N. Y., the 160-page 
book is the first written by a 
teacher to show teachers how their 
professional activities entitle them 
to many money-saving deductions. 

Since 1940, Dr. Remmlein has 
worked with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in connection with the 
special provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code affecting teachers. 

The entire book is written on a 
step-by-step basis, and covers all 
phases of the income tax—from 
choice of the best form to the filing 
of a declaration of estimated tax. 


The book is illustrated with the 
filled-in form of a “typical teacher” 
who “saves” several hundred dol- 
lars by following recommendations 
in the Guide. 

“The Teacher's Federal Income 
Tax Guide” is available in book 
stores or direct from the publisher; 
bound in paper covers, it is priced 
at $2.00. 


Southern Association 
Of Junior Colleges 
Elects Kentuckian 


Dr. J. M. Boswell, president of 
Cumberland College, Williams- 
burg, was elected president of the 
Southern Association of Junior Col- 
leges at its annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Last. year he was 
Vice-President of the organization, 
whose membership is comprised of 
135 junior colleges. 

Dr. Boswell graduated from 
Georgetown College and taught for 
three years in the Mathematics 
Department there before going to 
Cumberland in 19381. 








TEACHERS! WIN A FREE|P 


»«eOR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP | 'N 





Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


T Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because... ” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 

and the name and address of the school 

where you teach. Address your entry to: 

American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Hlinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


6 This contest is open to all school 

* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


4 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 


Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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E/PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 
. . see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 


Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 
proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 
Sy oe 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 

Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks .. . delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world . . . 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
‘SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 





VIA 


BELGIAN World alRLINES 








SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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What's Your P.M.Q.? 


[Professional Membership Quotient) 


The following figures on mem- 
bership in KEA and NEA are based 
on records in the KEA office by the 
first week in December. There is 
possibility of some error in NEA 
figures where life members did not 
so indicate on their enrollment 
blanks. 

FIRST DISTRICT 
—Members— 
School District or Unit 
Ballard County 
Caldwell County 
Calloway County 

Murray Independent 

Murray State College 
Carlisle County 
Crittenden County 
Fulton County 

Fulton Independent 
Graves County 

Mayfield Independent. 

Hickman County 
Livingston County 
Lyon County 
Marshall County 

Benton Independent........ 29 
McCracken County 179 

209 
86 


SECOND DISTRICT 
Christian County 129 
Hopkinsville Independent 122 103 
Pembroke Independent.... 24 24 
Ft. Campbell 65 65 
Daviess County 168 
Owensboro Independent.. 280 280 
Hancock County 48 2 
Henderson County 47 
Henderson Independent... 110 48 


Hopkins County 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 
McLean County 
Union County 
Webster County 
Providence Independent.. 
THIRD DISTRICT 
Allen County 
Scottsville Independent... 
Barren County 
Caverna Independent 
Glasgow Independent 
Butler County 
Cumberland County 
Edmonson County 
Logan County 
Russellville Independent.. 
Metcalfe County 
Monroe County 
Muhlenberg County 
Central City Independent 38 
Greenville Independent.... 35 
Ohio County 
Simpson County 
Todd County 
Warren County 
Bowling Green 
Independent 
Western Ky. 
State College 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
Breckinridge County 97 
Cloverport Independent .. 17 
Bullitt County 
Grayson County 
Leitchfield Independent.. 
Green County 
Hardin County 
Elizabethtown 
Independent 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND ON NEA’S ROLL 


IS KENTUCKY’S PROFESSIONAL GOAL 


Hey Folks — Wait for me 
I want to join the NEA, too! 


1 enclose $10 for annual dues 


—_—. | pledge payment of $10 by (date) 


My name is__ 








Mailing address 








I teach at. 





| am (am not) a member of KEA. 


School in 





Mail to KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 SOUTH THIRD, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


District. 
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Fort Knox Independent.... 87 
West Point Independent.. 


Marion County 
Lebanon Independent. 
Meade County 
Nelson County 
Bardstown Independent.... 
Taylor County 
Campbellsville 
Independent 
Campbellsville College.... 
Washington County 
Springfield Independent.. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


Henry County 
Eminence Independent... 
Jefferson County 
Anchorage Independent... 
Ormsby Village 
University of Louisville.. 
Louisville Independent....1271 
Oldham County 
Shelby County 
Shelbyville Independent.. 54 
Lincoln Institute 2 
Spencer County 
Trimble County 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Anderson County 
Bourbon County 
Paris Independent 
Boyle County 
Centre College 
Danville Independent 
Clark County 
Winchester Independent.. 
Southeastern 
Christian College 
Estill County 
Irvine Independent 


Fayette County 
Lexington Independent.... 
Transylvania College 
University of Kentucky.... 
Franklin County 
Mayo-Underwood 
Vocational 
Frankfort Independent... 
State Department 
of Education 
State Department 
of Welfare 
Ky. State College 
Garrard County 
Lancaster Independent... 
Harrison County 
Cynthiana Independent.... 
Jackson County 
Jessamine County 
Asbury College 
Lee County 
Lincoln County 
Stanford Independent 
Madison County 
Berea Independent 
Berea College 
Eastern Ky. State College 
Richmond Independent... 
Mercer County 
Burgin Independent 
Harrodsburg Independent 
Montgomery County 76 
Mt. Sterling Independent 42 
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Nicholas County 

Carlisle Independent. 
Powell County 
Rockcastle County 

Mt. Vernon Independent.. 


Georgetown Independent 35 
Georgetown College 
Woodford County 
Midway Independent. 
Midway Junior College.... 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Boyd County 
Ashland Independent 


Catlettsburg Independent 41 
Fairview 

Carter County 
Erie School 


Fleming County 

Floyd County 

Greenup County 
Greenup Independent 
Raceland Independent..... 
Russell Independent 
South Portsmouth 

Johnson County 
Mayo Vocational School.. 26 
Paintsville Independent.... 48 


_ 
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Lawrence County 
Lewis County 
Vanceburg Independent.. 
Magoffin County 
Martin County 
Mason County 
Maysville Independent... 
Menifee County 
Morgan County 
Pike County 
Pikeville Independent 
Pikeville College 
Robertson County 
Rowan County 
Morehead State College.. 68 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Adair County 
Casey County 
Liberty Independent 
Clinton County 
Albany Independent 
McCreary County 
Stearns Independent 
Pulaski County 
Ferguson Independent 
Science Hill Independent 
Somerset Independent 
Somerset Vocational 
Russell County 
Wayne County 
Monticello Independent.... 30 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Boone County 
Walton-Verona 
Independent 
Bracken County 
Augusta Independent 
Campbell County 
Bellevue Independent 
Cold Spring Independent 15 
Dayton Independent 49 
Ft. Thomas Independent.. 80 
Newport Independent 
Silver Grove 
Independent 
Southgate Independent... 
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Independent 
Kenton County 
Beechwood Independent.. 21 
Covington Independent.... 324 
Erlanger Independent. 
Ludlow Independent. 
Owen County 
Pendleton County 
Falmouth Independent.... 19 19 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Bell County 0 
Middlesboro Independent 106 106 
Pineville Independent 0 
Clay County 1 0 
Harlan County. 497 
Harlan Independent 13 
Lynch Independent 4 
Knox County 
Barbourville Independent 26 
Union College 
Laurel County 
East Bernstadt 
Independent 
London Independent 
Whitley County 
Corbin Independent 
Williamsburg 
Independent 
Cumberland College 
UPPER KENTUCKY 
RIVER DISTRICT 
Breathitt County 
Lees Jr. College 
Jackson Independent 
Knott County 
Leslie County 
Letcher County 
Jenkins Independent 
Owsley County 
Perry County 
Hazard Independent 
Wolfe County 


College, University Leaders 
Voice Alarm Over 
NEA Teacher Supply Study 


Leaders in the Association for 
Higher Education, the NEA’s de- 
partment for college and university 
teachers and administrators, were 
vocal in their alarm over results of 
the NEA’s nationwide college 
teacher supply and demand study 
released recently by the Research 
Division. 

Noting that “serious changes are 
taking place in the market for aca- 
demic talent” as new Ph.D. holders 
turn from the teaching profession 
to higher paying jobs elsewhere, 
these educators called for immedi- 
ate steps to raise salaries and build 
college teacher prestige. 

AHE President Paul G. Bulger, 
provost of Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, had this to say: 
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“Without an adequate supply of 
college teachers, the supply of 
trained youth is soon depleted. It 
is unrealistic to hope for water from 
the spring that is drying up at its 
source.” 

Commenting on the fact that the 
study findings threaten a great de- 
cline in college educational stand- 
ards, Russell M. Cooper, assistant 
dean of the college of science, lit- 
erature, and arts, University of 
Minnesota, urged that “new ways 
quickly be found” to attract and 
hold competent people for higher 
education. Dr. Cooper is a member 
of the AHE Executive Committee. 

Charles C. Cole, Jr., chairman of 
the AHE National Committee on 
the Recruitment of College Teach- 
ers, warned, “Faculty salaries must 
be increased, recruitment programs 
must be stepped up, and the aca- 
demic profession must be restored 
to its competitive position among 
the professions.” Dr. Cole is asso- 
ciate dean of Columbia College of 
Columbia University. 

Another member of the same 
committee, Blair Stewart, dean of 
Oberlin College’s college of arts 
and sciences, added: “The study 
confirms what those of us who re- 
cruit new faculty members have 
suspected for a long time—that 
serious changes are taking place in 
the market for academic talent.” 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and pror_* >. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 








THE SECOND SEMESTER ... 


. . will be starting within the next few 
weeks. 

Now is the time to place your order 
for your workbooks for those “alternat- 
ing courses” that soon will be started 
HARLOW probably has a workbook that 
is made to be used with the text you 
will use. 

Write today for your free catalogue 
of workbooks tailor-made for the con- 
scientious teacher. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 














Just Being Neighborly 
Continued from page 13 


child’s shoes are wearing thin and 
to know his family well enough to 
realize that the family must be 
made aware of the need or that 
some other person must provide 
shoes, and thus avoid absence, 
rather than to wait until absence 
has begun, possibly continued, and 
then take steps to correct. So it is 
with all facets of the child’s school 
relation. Pupil Personnel that does 
not seek constantly to prove the 
truth of an ounce of prevention is 
not fulfilling its mission. 

The third step can well be called 
the “good will visit.” It has truly 
been written that every human be- 
ing likes to be “recognized and 
appreciated.” If that is true in ap- 
plication to adults, how much more 
so in relation to a child. To take 
to the home personally a message 
of genuine commendation of a facet 
of the child’s school life does won- 
ders. The mother in all likelihood 
will first tell the next-door neigh- 
bor, then the child when he comes 
home from school, and then the 
father when he comes home from 
work. It is a fine builder of public 
relations. It assures the parents 
that the school is not always asking 
“why.” As a matter of fact, from 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 























Scientifically measure 
pupil, class or school 


GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


General Achievement Tests 
Four Forms for Grades 
1-3; 4-6; 7-9 

Abbreviated Edition 
(Four Forms) 

for Grades 5-9 


GVR 


GENERAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION TEST 


Two Forms 
for Grades 9-12 


FET 


FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION 
TEST 


THE 
STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 


Write 
for 


Free Information 


experience, it decreases materially 
the need for asking “why.” 

This then is Pupil Personnel. 
The “Why” of understanding to 
establish the factors of human ac- 
tion. The “How” to avoid the de- 


partures from reasonably to be ex. 
pected human action. And the 
“Well Done” to show appreciation 
for acceptable human action. Pupil 
Personnel is truly an adventure in 
being neighborly. 








The Kentucky School Journals 
advertisers offer excellent ideas for 
the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer mate- 
rial for which you must write. If 
you are in a hurry, write directly 
to the advertisers. If you use the 
convenient coupon for ordering 
several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who 
will send you the material. 

75. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Cata- 
log. 40 pages, covering hundreds 
of filmstrips, illustrated with pic- 
tures, many in full color, from 
actual films—plus full descriptions 
and suggested utilization. Film- 
strips are grouped by grade level— 
primary, intermediate, junior-senior 
high school—covering every basic 
area of school study. (Society of 
Visual Education ) 

3. Facts about writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson 
Barrett ) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists 
Worktext, workbooks, teaching 
aids, texts, readers, and library 
books. The fields covered are 


mathematics, science, reading, 


music, history, geography, indus. 
trial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health, and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Com- 
pany ) 

68. Full-color brochure show- 
ing new Classmate line of modem 
classroom furniture, in Diploma 
Blue and Classday Coral. (Amer. 
ican Seating Company ) 


66. Brochure gives the itiner- 
aries of four 1l-country tours to 
Europe for the summer of 1958. 
It has 20 pages and is well illus. 
trated. (Caravan Tours) 


81. You Can Publish Your Book. 
A 82-page illustrated brochure 
which contains information about 
publishing, publicity, sales for 
every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His 
Own Book. A 24-page manual of 
helpful hints, do’s and don'ts and 
facts of life for writers. Contains 
a realistic survey of benefits and 
pitfalls that face writers, the an- 
swers to questions on how to pre- 
pare a manuscript, how to go about 
submitting it to a publisher. (Ex- 
position Press ) 


USE THIS COUPON 











State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


s; TER Hastie | sain «Ras Pama «8 


Name 
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Sputnik-Spurred 
Public Interest 


Continued from page 11 

will increase teachers’ salaries on an 
average Of $800, raising the aver- 
age to $3,200. This will leave only 
Mississippi with salaries below 
Kentucky. The average in the na- 
tion is $4,800 and the top average 
is found in New York where the 
average is $5,700. In Illinois it is 
$4785, and in Ohio, $4,500. 

The problem of teacher short- 
age-the problem of securing and 
retaining a good teacher for every 
dassroom—reinains a pressing prob- 
lem for the total leadership in 
every local community and for the 
leadership of the total Common- 
wealth. e 

This mounting public concern 
over education is the opportunity 
that we have waited for. Now is 
the time for all of us to exert every 
effort to tell the people just what 
it is that is wrong with education. 
In each community it is somewhat 
different but it follows the same 
general pattern all across our Com- 
monwealth and across the Nation. 
Teachers’ salaries are too low. We 
cannot recruit promising young 
people into the profession. We can- 
not even hold people in the pro- 
fession who trained themselves in 
cllege to be teachers. We do not 
have enough buildings in which to 
house our schools and too many of 
the buildings we have are old and 
inadequate. Even if we had enough 
teachers we could not appreciably 
reduce the size of our classes be- 
cause we do not have buildings in 
which to put them. If the federal 
government were to give us the 
money to hire science teachers to- 
morrow, many of our schools would 
not have laboratories in which 
they could work. In many com- 
munities we do not have the active 
support of the public for any part of 
the school program except athletics 
(and in some communities the pub- 
lic does not even support athletics ). 
The Russians have given us the op- 
portunity to tell these things to a 
newly-interested and newly-fright- 
ened public. We must grasp this 
Opportunity while it is ours. 





The Challenge 


The present crisis is a challenge 
iM many of the same ways in which 
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it is an opportunity. It is a chal- 
lenge to make ourselves heard; it 
is a challenge to take advantage of 
the opportunity; but it is a chal- 
lenge in another way, too—it is a 
challenge for us to produce in some 
of the areas in which we have been 
doing a lot of talking. If we take 
advantage of the opportunity which 
the Russian Sputnik has given to 
American education, we will un- 
doubtedly have more to work with 
in the next few years. The public 
will become more willing to build 
buildings and more willing to pay 


teachers. The public will be asking 
questions about curriculum and 
teacher training and a lot of other 
subjects, and if we take advantage 
of our opportunities, they are going 
to follow our advice on a lot of 
these matters. Therein lies the real 
challenge. When we are given the 
wherewithal to improve American 
education, how successful will we 
be in actually bringing about im- 
provement? How much of what 
we have been saying we want to do 
can we actually put into practice 

Please turn to page 30 
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| SOME OF THE IMPORTANT TEACHING AIDS | 


Workbooks; Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups; Big Pictures; Textfilms; Rebus, 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence Cards; Readi- 
ness Picture Cards; Word Cards; Sight Vo- 
cabulary Word Cards; Picture Dictionary; 
Readiness, Achievement, and Unit Tests; com- 
plete Teacher's Guidebooks. 
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and make work? Many of you will 
soon have the opportunity to put 
a lot of things into operation that 
we have been pleading for in vain 
heretofore. What we accomplish 
when we are given this opportunity 
will determine the future of educa- 
tion in this country. 
The Danger 

I said that the present crisis is 
potentially dangerous to education. 
It is potentially dangerous because 
the public is becoming excited and 
it may follow the wrong leadership. 
There are those who blame the 
American schools for the present 
crisis without tempering their judg- 
ment with consideration of what 
the schools have been given to 
work with. These people and 
others would offer their own solu- 
tions to our educational problems 
regardless of whether their pro- 
posals conform with the best in 
educational research and educa- 
tional thought. Educators ‘can fore- 
stall this danger by seeing to it that 
the public is made aware of the 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.. chert paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. 
Write to sell, right away. Send for free 
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Dept. 160-L, 7464 Clark St., Chicage 26, Ill. 
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real problems in education and the 
real solutions to them. 

There is an acute danger in the 
present situation that attention will 
be focused exclusively on mathe- 
matics and the sciences. Science 
and mathematics are important, but 
other subjects are important too. 
We would be foolish, indeed, to 
let the present Russian break- 
through on the scientific front con- 
vince us that science is the only 
important subject in our schools. 
To launch into a crash program in 
science and mathematics to the ex- 
clusion of other subjects would do 
permanent damage to our young 
people and to our schools. Further- 
more, a crash program in science 
would certainly be only the begin- 
ning of a series of crash programs 
each time the Russians displayed 
superiority in some new field. 
What is actually needed in our 
schools is a balanced improvement 
in the quality of the entire pro- 
gram. 

I would like to discuss this need 
for a balanced program for a mo- 
ment. We have been told in the 
last month or two that American 
schools are behind Russian schools 
in teaching science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. This is true. 
We are told that we must close the 
gap in these fields and produce 
scientists, mathematicians, and 
foreign language experts in the 
same quantity and the same quality 
as the Russians or the Russians will 
eventually conquer us. I expect 
this is also true. 

On the other hand, the defenders 
of American schools point out that 
there is a difference in purpose be- 
tween American and _ Russian 
schools. One of the major purposes 
of Russian education is to turn out 
scientists, mathematicians, and lan- 
guage experts. American schools, 
on the other hand, are broader in 
their purpose. They train students 
from many backgrounds for many 
fields of endeavor and in addition 
to academic training they seek to 
teach all young people how to live 
in a democratic society. At their 
best, our American schools achieve 
both of these goals. Many others 
do remarkably well with limited re- 
sources. Some, unfortunately, use 
such phrases as “Training for De- 
mocracy” as a camouflage for an 
inadequate program. At its best, 
nevertheless, the American school 


seeks to train broadly and to train 
for democratic living. 

Some of the recent articles in the 
press have made it appear that 
Americans must choose between a 
good academic program in science 
and mathematics and the broader 
purposes which have heretofore 
characterized American schools, 
This is not true. Part of the chal- 
lenge which now faces American 
schools is the development of a 
program which will achieve some- 
thing comparable to what is being 
achieved in Russian schools and 
hold to the ideals of American 
education. This is a_ greater 
challenge than the one _ that 
faced Russian educators before 
they developed their present sys- 
tem of education because we must 
achieve in our schools what they 
have achieved in theirs and we 
must do this without sacrificing 
the essential elements that char- 
acterize American education. 


A Plan For Action 


We must examine very carefully 
the impact upon American life and 
upon our free institutions of the 
recent developments in the fields 
of science and technology. Along 
with this re-examination, I believe 
we should reaffirm our faith in the 
American system of education with 
its democratic goals of educational 
opportunity and freedom of choice 
for all youth, and recognize that it 
still constitutes democracy’s most 
effective weapon for combatting 
the threats posed by the Soviet 
Union and its satellite nations. 

I call upon all boards of educa- 
tion, school and college authorities 
and their faculties to meet fully 
and effectively their increased re- 
sponsibilities in this period of crises 
by taking the following actions: 

1. Each school should examine its 
curriculum in order that we may de 
termine that it is adequate for the stern 
requirements of this day. 

The State Board of Education has 
authorized the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to appoint three com 
mittees composed of lay citizens and 
professional educators in order that we 
may thoroughly examine our accredita 
tion standards and our program of 
studies for all the schools across the 
state. It is imperative that each school 
district do this same thing for itself. 

2. While public opinion at this time 
is essentially focused on science and 
mathematics, it is essential to improve 
the teaching of other basic studies and 

Please turn to page 82 
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Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
0. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 
21, Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
98 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

Ff. E, Compton & Co.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mt. Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P. O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. y 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Eneyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 

F. Cram Company—Central School Sup- 
ply Co., 315-17 W. Main St., Louisville 2. 
Ginn & Co.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City. 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—-J. Edgar Pride, 
807 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
866 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
528 Spanish Court, Louisville 14. 

Henry Holt and Company—Bobby McGuire, 
6800 Green Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
180 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 
Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst Pl., Lexington. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, 
J. B. Lippincott Company—-J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 
Macmillan Company— 
Ruby C, ast 21 Prospect St., 
Charles Carrington, 2010 See Way, 
Louisville. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company — Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 


Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista 

ponent Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 


Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Road, 
Louisville 5. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 

Silver Burdette Company—Austin S, Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 








The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. i 1471 Townley Dr., Lexing- 
ton. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western — Walter 
H. Greenwood, $26 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box $89, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
. Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Douglass Blvd., 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 2049 
Hatheway, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabeth- 


town 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Mrs. Bessie Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow. 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the — top quality 

lly known Id cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back en Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 
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Ou the Kentuchy Multiple 
GINN BASIC READERS 
For grades 1-8 


Fun with Tom and Befty, Revised Edition (reading readiness) 
Games to Play, Revised Edition (activities for reading readiness) 
My Little Red Story Book, Revised Edition (pre-primer I) 
My Little Green Story Book, Revised Edition (pre-primer II) 
My Little Blue Story Book, Revised Edition (pre-primer III) 
The Little White House, Revised Edition (primer) 

On Cherry Street, Revised Edition (1st reader) 

We Are Neighbors, Revised Edition (2nd reader I) 

Around the Corner, Revised Edition (2nd reader II) 
Finding New Neighbors, Revised Edition (8rd reader I) 
Friends Far and Near, Revised Edition (8rd reader II) 
Roads to Everywhere (4th reader) 


Workbooks; Teachers’ Manuals, Tests, Chart, Cards, and Records available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Ky. 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Trails to Treasure (5th reader) 
Wings to Adventure (6th reader) 
Doorways to Discovery (7th reader) 
Windows on the World (8th reader) 


List 
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lf undeliverable return to 


Sputnik-Spurred Interest 


Continued from page 30 


activities required for proper balance 
in education. As has been stated, “The 
defense of our democratic society lies 
in a citizenry whose members have at- 
tained an emotional and intellectual 
balance, high standards of moral and 
spiritual values, and the ability to 
make intelligent decisions as _ indi- 
viduals and as a group.” 

3. Our public schools and colleges 
should strengthen their guidance and 
counseling services in order that each 
student may be assisted in making wise 
choices to the end that his capabilities 
will be realized to the maximum ex- 
tent. We know that all students can- 
not become mathematicians and scien- 
tists—it would be foolish to undertake 
such a proposition. 

4. Principals, supervisors, teachers, 
and all others who are in any way 
associated with the learning process 
should redouble their efforts to as- 
sume in a new way their responsibil- 
ities for identifying talent and ability 
to develop it fully. 

5. School districts should give at- 
tention to the reorganization of ele- 
mentary and secondary programs by 
the establishment of schools which are 
large enough in size to permit the 
development of, in an efficient and 
economical manner, a broad program 
of education which will make it pos- 
sible for students to develop to the 
maximum extent. 





6. Schools should experiment with 
and explore practical ways to enrich 
the program of gifted youth. This 
may be done through longer school 
days, special plans for further develop- 
ment during vacation periods, as well 
as through individual attention and 
instruction. 

In order that we who work di- 
rectly in the field of education may 
have the strength and encourage- 
ment equal to the task which faces 
us, I call upon our state and na- 
tional leaders in government, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor; and 
more especially on each individual 
citizen to give support and under- 
standing to our schools and uni- 
versities in this time of national 
crisis. The ultimate responsibility 
and obligation for the welfare of 
education and the training of youth 
rests upon this state and this na- 
tion. The public must be willing 
to accept the financial responsi- 
bilities which are necessary in 
order that education be improved 
to meet the challenge of this day. 

There are no panaceas—no easy 
solutions—the neglect cannot be 
overcome by crash programs, but 
only by thorough analysis of the 
American education program and 
the willingness to give to it the 





support and understanding which 
are necessary for its fulfillment. 

Kentucky has made a great ip. 
vestment in education—hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, as well as the 
time, talent, and devotion of thou. 
sands of dedicated teachers. All of 
this has been with the aim of as. 
sisting young people of the state in 
securing a good education and ty 
preserve and strengthen the Ameri- 
can way. Therefore, I think it js 
fitting that I call upon each student 
in the schools of this state that the 
student recognize his responsibility 
for greater effort to work to his 
full measure in order that he de. 
velop his abilities and talents to 
make him a worthwhile citizen in 
the years which lie ahead. Only in 
this way can he serve in the highest 
sense his country as well as himself. 

This is the day of a new op 
portunity for all of us in education, 
it is the day of a new challenge 
fraught with imminent dangers. | 
know you will seize the oppor 
tunity, you will accept the chal- 
lenge in order that we may avert 
from education and from American 
life the inherent dangers of the 
present situation. You will be 
equal to the task. 





Adopted Books in Kentucky Group II — 


Golden Rule Series 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 





Grades 1-6 















Leavell @ Friebele © Cushman 


Emphasizing eleven major moral or human-relations 
values, the Golden Rule Series presents stories that 
are of immediate interest and lasting significance. 
Stimulating varied activities develop and maintain 
the fundamental skills of reading. 


American Book Company 


Revised and Enlarged 





power. 
Publishers of a complete language-arts program 






Grades 7-8 


Students want to read these books because every 
selection was chosen both for its appeal to young 
readers and its literary worth. Students can read 
these books because an integral and cumulative read: 
ing program helps every student increase his reading 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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The Mastery of Reading 
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@ TEACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 


Ky » # BORROW100°...5600% 
By Mail-in compete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 


—none of these people will 


AR HIS LOAN SERVI know you are applying for a 
= USING 1 CE State Finance LOAN-BY- 1343 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 


Ss ji G NAT U R E o N LY in a plain envelope and the 1 995 
: transaction is completely 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 


signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where li teach, wheth 
3 you live or teach, whether you 

ee ee are married or a — may age pars meaner - 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 

co NV ENIE NT TERMS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 

. gett egy Payremm inoteianate Rey loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future rae eg sare = pl peng digtln ron paw oaly approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is ; Old Reliable Company 


an extra service of special value to teachers , . 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE om STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. A-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or : OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. A-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. | 
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FILE RE eee list below relative information 


Amount you want to borrow $.......9 On what date of month will vour or our confidential files 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...__ 


Amount earned Nunber of months Name of Relative. (Relationship)...........____ 
MEG... per month §....—............ .. you receive salary 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employer. employment.. Street Matias. = Oleg = kt 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ Name of Relative... (Relatiorsnip)..........____ 


To whom are payments on - 
auto made? (Name) Town Street... 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship) .........__ 
Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $........... aot 
What security on bank loan? 





Street ee; ee —_ 








Name of Relative. (Relationship) .........._.__. 
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Street .. Town. ee | Semone 
THER L Finan r pers NOW naloan: The above statements are made for the purpose >t securing a loan. | agree that if 
-<irogatadaed a ee en ee a een Serer See . any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

8. to (Name) (Add.) = 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town | 
Purpose of loan | 


NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment | 
Of Loe 8.226 || Payment 652. | ae ats Due Date | Date 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to t by the pany at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


with interest as stated herein. 

The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% R per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date <nd ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that tae Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES [ep 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
IN EDUCATION 


THE OPPORTUNITIES in edu- 
cation as a career are expand- 
ing. People are becoming more 
and more aware of the impor- 
tance of learning. What a per- 
son is depends very largely on 
what he has learned. To the 
extent that learning becomes 
more significant, so does the role 
of education. 


William S. Taylor Education Building 


Opportunities for Study at UK 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION at the University of Kentucky was established 
to provide for the education of teachers, administrators, and other school personnel. 
It has an able faculty. Here one may be trained for teaching in the elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, or college. Appropriate curriculums 
and degrees are offered for all of these kinds of teaching, as well as for elementary 
principals, high school principals, county superintendents, city superintendents, su- 
pervisors, supervising or critic teachers, helping teachers, attendance officers, 
teacher-librarians, and other school personnel. The University offers curriculums 
for all certificates issued by the State Department of Education on the basis of col- 
lege training. 

Positions of leadership in education demand graduate training. The College of 
Education, through the Graduate School, offers courses and experiences leading to 
the master’s degree, the sixth-year program, and the doctorate—Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Education. 


* 
Second Semester—Feb. 1 -May 31 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 























